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News Notes ot the Fortnight 


The Dawes Report . 


HE event of the fortnight in inter- 

national attairs is the publication of 
the long-awaited ‘Dawes report’ on the 
financial condition and_ possibilities of 
Germany. Such a statement, based on 
actual investigations, has been the one 
hope of the reparations situation for at 
least two years. 
to the Reparations Commission after 
three months’ work, was promptly ac- 
cepted not only by that body but by all 
the allied governments concerned. CGrer- 
many has just accepted in principle. 

Several pages of small print are neces- 
sary to print the report, and in the na- 
ture of the material it is hard reading. 
A small minority, perhaps, understand it 
fully, and doubtless many points will 
open up under further study. But the 
main outlines may be summarized: 

Under certain conditions Germany can 
pay. Her taxes on true wealth must be 
made as high proportionately as those of 
France and England—which they have 
not been. 

Germany needs help tor the first four 
vears in order to make payments. In 
place of a moratorium, the report recom- 
mends a substantial loan—perhaps 800,- 
00,000 gold marks, of which Americans 
and English would be expected to take 
half. In the event of this loan, Germany 
would pay smaller sums for the first 
four years—50,000,000 gold marks for 
the first. 

After the four years she would pay 
annually 2,500,000,000 gold marks, and 
more if prosperity warrants—on a slid- 
ing scale. 

The total amount of reparations is not 
fixed. Optimists say this leaves the door 
open for reduction in the amount if 
France should relent, but, on the other 
hand, it means the continuance of un- 
certainty. Germany will urge that a 


total be fixed. 

The principal sources of German pay- 
ments are to be German railways, mort- 
gages on German industries, and general 
taxes. Germany will run her own rail- 
Ways, but for fifty years they will be 


The report, submitted ' 


Summed up from many sources 


under international supervision. The 
industries are to be mortgaged for two 
and a halt billions as security. 1f $75,- 
000,000 is not produced, the mortgage 
will be called. 1f there is a deficit trom 
one source of revenue, it is to be made 
up from some other source. 

Two billions in capital abroad are to 
be repatriated under German control. 

A new German bank of issue should 
be established to help in stabilizing cur- 
rency. 

rrench and Belgian occupation of the 
Ruhr should be limited so there shall be 
no interterence with Germany's indus- 
trial activities there, particularly with 
railroads and industries. (serman eco- 
nomic sovereignty, that is, should be re- 
stored; but withdrawal of military 
occupation is not suggested. ‘Uhis is 
another pome on which Germany wall 
urge changes. 

Germany will not be required to pay 
the cost of armies of occupation, as in 
the past. Amounts paid count directly 
on reparations. 

Generally, the reaction of opinion has 
been hopeful of the Dawes report as the 
beginning of real reconstruction. ‘The 
whole plan hinges on the international 
loan, as the substitute for a moratorium. 
Weaknesses that have been pointed out 
are the lack of a fixed total and of a 
plan for a tribunal, less partisan than the 
Reparation Commission, to consider re- 
vision of the figures—e. g., for the fifth 
year, in case they should prove too high. 
he committee could not, perhaps, in the 
nature of its limitations, determine all 
these factors, but they are left for gov- 
ernments to work out. 


The President to the Senate 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE | last 
Pp week broke his silence with a bomb- 
shell of a message to the Senate. It was 
a stern protest against the conduct of the 
Senate sub-committee investigating the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. Mr. Coolidge 
enclosed a letter from Secretary Mellon 
which complained of the demoralization 


of the work of the Bureau through the 
constant demands for evidence, and 


charged that the sole present purpose of 
Senator Couzens, moving spirit of the 
committee, to ‘‘vent some personal 
grievance” against Mr. Mellon. 

The committee had been investigating 
tax returns of companies in which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is financially 
interested, to whether or not 
favoritism had been shown. MIr. Cool- 
idge said the committee had been trans- 
gressing constitutional guarantees against 
unwarranted search and the 
process. He also pronounced illegal its 
action in accepting an arrangement by 
which Francis J. Heney, famous Cali- 
fornia prosecutor, was to carry on the 
investigation, with Senator Couzens pay- 
ing the bill. 

As soon as the Senate recovered from 
its amazement at the drastic message the 
Democrats launched a counter attack. 
They took the line that Mr. Coolidge 
really wants all the investigations 
stopped. The next day’s development 
was the statement by Senator Watson, 
the chairman of the committee, who 
favors ending the inquiry, that Governor 
Pinchot was the force behind the attack 
on the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
that he had suggested the employment of 
Heney, planning an exposé of the Pro- 
hibition Unit in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. Governor Pinchot admitted 
with alacrity that he had named Heney, 
and the fight not over. Senator 
Watson is openly opposed to investigat- 
ing prohibition enforcement at this time. 
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Election Straws 
ISCONSIN, Michigan, Illinois 


and Nebraska have chosen their 
delegates to the national conventions 
during the past fortnight. In the course 
of these contests, except the first, Hiram 
Johnson in all cases lost, and President 
Coolidge won, on the Republican side. 
In Wisconsin it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that Senator La Follette should win. 
On the Democratic side the Wiscon- 
sin primaries marked the first appearance 
of Governor Smith of New York as a 
candidate. In this state the presidential 
primaries and_ presidential preference 
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primaries are held at the same time, the 
former selecting the delegates and the 
latter serving as a check and imposing a 
mandate. (Governor Smith’s name did 
not appear in the presidential preference 
primary at all; and as his delegates, 
chosen in the primary, were much more 
numerous than those of either of his 
opponents, McAdoo or Reed, the man- 
date may be ignored. 

In Michigan, Henry Ford won over 
Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris as Demo- 
cratic nominee, but Mr. Ford’s name 
was retained on the ticket only by a 
technicality and against his wish. Mr. 
McAdoo’s name did not appear. In 
Illinois Mr. McAdoo had no opposition 
for presidential preference, but the or- 
ganization slate of ‘‘no preference” dele- 
gates-at-large to the national convention 
swept the state. Nebraska gave a tavor- 
ite son vote to Governor Charles W. 
Bryan. It is understood that Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s manager will claim the favor of 
these delegates and that they will be dis- 
puted by other managers. 

In Illinois, Senator Medill McCor- 
mick, isolationist, apparently lost the 
nomination for senator to Governor 
Charles S. Deneen, though final recounts 
are to be made. 


Wheeler vs. Daugherty 
HE sensational charge against the 
“prosecutor” of the committee in- 
vestigating the Department of Justice, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
(referred to elsewhere in this number), 
is taking a direction that looks bad for 
Mr. Daugherty. When Senator Wheeler 
was indicted by a Federal Grand Jury at 
Great Falls, Mont., on the charge of 
having accepted money as a retainer for 
representing a client before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Mr. Daugherty 
authorized the Associated Press to say 
that the Department of Justice had 
nothing whatever to do with the indict- 
ment. Senator Wheeler, in making his 
defense in the Senate, charged that the 
indictment was a Department of Justice 
frame-up. A few days later William J. 
Burns, Chief of the Department of Jus- 
tice Bureau of Investigation, testified 
that agents of the Department, under 
Mr. Daugherty, had gone into Montana 
to make a case against him in the courts, 
and that he had himself reported to Mr. 
Daugherty Senator Wheeler’s alleged 
service to his client. 
A Senate committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Borah, has been appointed to inquire 
into the charges against Senator Wheeler. 


MacDonald Strikes a Snag 


HE British Labor Government got 

a jolt in its defeat on the question of 
a rent bill. In addition to opposition 
parties, Premier MacDonald has to 
reckon with a wide division of opinion 
in his own ranks. The northern radicals 
—the ‘wild men of the Clyde”—have 
been boiling with impatience from the 


beginning over the Government’s mod- 
eration, and demanding some measure 
really Socialistic. To pacify this faction, 
the Government agreed to a clause 
whereby no tenant who was unemployed 
could be evicted for non-payment of rent, 
thus putting the loss on the landlord. 
The Liberals joined the Conservatives in 
opposition, and only a filibuster pre- 
vented defeat. On consideration, the 
Liberals got to the point of being ready 
to support non-eviction if the costs were 
borne by the community. The moderate 
Laborites and the Liberals could have 
carried this. But meantime the Govern- 
ment had decided on a proposal that the 
unemployed should not be evicted until 
they had had a chance to apply to the 
poor authorities for relief. The Liberals 
said this went too far in the other direc- 
tion—and meant nothing. The Govern- 
ment stuck to it, however, and was 
deteated, 221 to 212. It was not con- 
sidered, however, sufiicient ground for 
resignation. 


The Immigration Bill 


HE Johnson immigration bill has 

just passed the House, 322 to 71. 
It includes the much-discussed Japanese 
exclusion clause, and if made law will 
nullify the ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement” 
which is presumed to have the same ef- 
fect. This clause was put through in 











The Duchess of Rutland, mother of 
Lady Diana Manners, is our cover artist, 
and the subject we chose is a favorite with 
her—her daughter. The Duchess is a 
born artist. Her first work was done 
when she was only five, and she has never 
had any training other than observation. 
But both her mother and father were artis- 
tic, and her childhood was spent in an 
atmosphere of art-love. Pencil portraits 
are her forte, and the speed with which 
she catches the likeness in sure, clear lines 
is unusual. Her present exhibit in New 
York has all been done since she came to 
this side with Lady Diana—brought here 
by her part in ‘The Miracle,” which 
opened early this year. 

Like most artists, the Duchess of 
Rutland appreciates all phases of artistic 
expression, and has experimented in 
sculpturing so successfully that the word 
“experimented” no longer applies. 
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spite of the opposition of Secretary 
Hughes, whose latest move was to send 
the House the letter of protest he had 
received trom the Japanese ambassador 
to the United States. 

This measure fixes a yearly mini- 
mum quota of 200 and in addition two 
per cent of the number of foreign-born 
of each nationality in the United States 
as determined by the census of 1890, as 
against the present three per cent quota 
on the basis of 1910. An important 
feature is its provision that every immi- 
grant entering the country shall have an 
immigrant certificate issued by an Amer- 
ican consular ofhcer—partly for purposes 
of selection, partly to prevent the imni- 
grant’s arrival after his country’s quota 
is exhausted. Also, only ten per cent of 
any country’s quota would be admitted 
in one month—twenty per cent may 
come now, and jam the port. The total 
admissible would be 169,083 instead of 
the 357,803 of this year, with higher 
proportions of Germans and British sub- 
jects. 

Supported by the ‘Anglo-Saxon bloc,” 
the bill is causing a great deal of hard 
feeling on the part of the southeastern 
and central Europeans. 

In the Senate Committee an amend- 
ment was added to the bill restoring the 
“gentlemen's agreement.” But, as this 
goes to press, the Senate has just de- 
teated the amendment by a vote of 76 to 
2. Indignation at the threat which it 
found in the Japanese ambassador’s note 
seems to have been the leading motive. 


Very Briefly 


HE post of Commissioner General 

to Hungary, under the League of 
Nations loan plan, has been accepted by 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., a Boston lawyer. 

In 1922 Oregon adopted an initiative 
measure which made it impossible for 
children to be sent to private schools— 
a law passed under the influence of the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Federated Patri- 
otic Societies. The Federal District 
Court of Oregon has declared this com- 
pulsory school law invalid. 

Parading Ku Klux Klansmen killed 
two citizens of Lilly, Pa., in alleged self- 
defense. The Klansmen had burned its 
usual fiery cross, and the crowd had 
turned a fire hose on the parade. A 
murderous volley was the “defense.” 

The new Attorney General is Harlan 
Stone, former dean of Columbia Law 
School; he has a fine reputation as a 
lawyer, and is on record in opposition 
to the policies based on alarms over the 
Red menace. 

The new Secretary of the Navy has 
announced a new naval oil policy—no 
leases or contracts to be made by the 
Navy Department without the personal 
approval of the Secretary of the Navy, 
unless they have been expressly author- 
ized by Congress. In any event, leases 
would be made only after competitive 


bidding. April 15, 1924. 
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Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


A pril 10, 1924. 
HE Dawes report on Ger- 
many’s ability to pay the 
reparations account due the 
allied nations is a refreshing 
insert at the capital as I 
write, for it is the only in- 
cident—and a most important one—that 
is not involved with the presidential 


Key 


campaign. Before nightfall a dozen 
Democratic senators and two dozen 


radicals on the hill may have arisen in 
the Senate and cavilled at it in the 
sharp language which is the order of 
the day there. This morning it is virgin 
pure on its face value and provides a ray 
of hope for the world economic situation. 
Secretary Hoover, the only government 
oficial primed to make early comment 
upon it, says: 

“The greatest single barrier to the economic 
recuperation of the world has been the un- 
settlement of German reparations, with all 
the malign forces that have flowed from it 
in unemployment, continued great armament, 
disturbance to world finance, instability of 
exchange—all in a multitude of directions. 
If the commission now secures a just and 
practical settlement, the whole world will 
benefit.” 


Our “Stability” 


Washington awaited the Dawes re- 
port with tense interest. Little had been 
said about it, but the capital is full of 
government problems directly affected 
by the economic situation, and although 
pains had been taken to make sure that 
this commission of experts studying Ger- 
man finances for the last three months 
was entirely unofficial, nevertheless the 
effect of a settlement will be of as much 
significance as if it had been official. 
This “unofficial observer” nomenclature 
of participation in Europe’s troubles does 
not compliment. the intelligence of the 
average American, while it tries to fool 
the masses in so small a matter as the 
form or wording of the acceptance of 
these invitations from Europe which 
mean so much not only to the United 
States but to the world. Is American 
politics, as such, more afraid of its skin 
than that of Europe? 


Here we turn ourselves inside out, 
call our activities any kind of queer and 
misleading names, for the sake of re- 
maining in favor and in power. In 
Great Britain, Lloyd George, or the 
Laborites, take a stand and stick to it 
by its right name. Cabinets fall, minis- 
tries are replaced and the country pur- 
sues the expected course until the Lloyd 
Georges or the Laborites by another turn 
of the wheel are brought in again. It 
seems to break the heart of the American 
political party to contemplate relinquish- 
ing the reins of power to such an extent 
that it will go to any length to retain 
control. Retaining control is called our 
“stability.” But are we actually more 
stable than those governments more 
quickly and easily responsive to public 
opinion, where the loss of a vote of con- 
fidence is sufficient to turn out a ministry 
in favor of another of different political 
policies? England, France, Italy and 
Germany have flopped three times to our 
once, yet when their representatives re- 
turn with plans for peace, for the in- 
auguration of great and far-reaching 
new foreign policies, such, for instance, 
as the ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations, they 
can more easily find support, or instant 
rejection, than can American leaders. 

It may be that the American mind is 
more concerned with men than with 
policies; that if, for instance, it considers 
Woodrow Wilson stubborn and _ self- 
sufficient, it decides to have nothing to 
do with his foreign policies. On the 
other hand, tradition and experience 
have held men as mere pawns in Euro- 
pean politics. They go out like candles 
blown by the wind. Their policies are 
pre-eminent in the European public 
mind; not their personalities. 

So Brigadier General Charles G. 
Dawes may find himself lauded in 
Europe for his indefatigable endeavor to 
straighten out the economic tangle and 
turned down at home for his presump- 
tion in setting himself up as an autocrat 
over world finance. No one can tell at 
this early stage. What General Dawes 


has done has been to make concrete and 
workable what has been dangerously in- 
effectual, and give the Reparation Com- 
mission a plan which it can lay before 
the world, and the German government, 
as an impartial solution of the economic 
difficulties. 

In the meantime Congress has become 
more involved in scandal and less in con- 
structive legislation. Senator Wheeler, 
Montana _ liberal-Democrat, who has 
been acting as prosecutor for the Senate 
Committee investigating former Attor- 
ney General Daugherty and the De- 
partment of Justice, has suddenly been 
indicted in Montana for accepting a fee, 
after he had been elected a United States 
Senator, for which, it is alleged, he had 
agreed to use his influence in oil land 
cases before the Department of the In- 
terior. This has aroused the Senate to 
a high pitch due to the assertion by 
Senator Wheeler’s supporters that the 
whole case against him has been the re- 
sult of a vindictive ‘‘frame-up” on the 
part of the Department of Justice under 
Mr. Daugherty, for which there is no 
foundation in truth or fact. Senator 
Walsh, the oil prosecutor, has moved a 
resolution (the Senate has just passed 
it) for the appointment of a Senate 
Committee to examine the charge against 
his colleague. If it is found that this 1s 
the result of a back-fire from the De- 
partment of Justice, it will furnish one 
of the real scandals and regrettable dis- 
graces in American politics. 


Will Anything Happen? 


How much more of this sort of thing? 
What has happened to the original case 
against Mr. Fall? Or where is a new 
program of conservation of natural re- 
sources which is about the only good 
that could conceivably come from the 
investigation scandals? 

No one closely studying the situation 
expected this short session of Congress 
to accomplish much—but few dreamed 
that it would so thoroughly sidetrack 
itself. Why did it meet at all? The 
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appropriation bills, made up from the 
national budget submitted to Congress 
by the President after long and _pains- 
taking study by the budget experts, could 
have been approved by the President— 
if there were any such legislative pro- 
cedure—and the bills would have re- 
mained just as valuable to the nation, 
perhaps more so, for they would not 
have contained the addition of the occa- 
sional “pork” which Congress always 
reserves the right to insert according to 
the amount that the traffic at the time 
will bear. As for the rest of the legisla- 
tive program, if it goes through, few 
will have any confidence that it was con- 
sidered on its merits. 


The High Cosi of Home, with Radio 


Take immigration, which is being de- 
bated in both week. The 
subject has been brewing in Congress 
ior the last ten years. It is of utmost 
importance and concern to every branch 
of American life. Hearings have been 
held year after year until the evidence 
piled up would reach trom here to Chi- 
cago. The aim now is only to write 
something into the law which tempo- 
rarily will carry it over for another year 
or. so, when the subject will come up 
again ostensibly for the formulation ot a 
real and more or less lasting policy. 
When men like Senator Gillett, and 
others, speak from the heart, you will 
find that they attribute considerable of 
the vacillation and inability of Congress 
to produce constructive results, to the 
irresponsibility of men elected to both 
houses these days. Cost of living may 
have something to do with it. Not 
many men with the intellectual capacity 
for adequate study and handling of great 
national problems, who do not have pri- 
vate means, ¢an afford to come to Wash- 
ington. It is always safer to ascribe 
some fundamental and homely reason, 
like the housing and feeding of a man 
and his family, for a complexity than to 
try to find psychological factors under- 
lying the cause. Men move quicker be- 
cause of the bread-and-butter urge than 
they do for reasons of blue sky and 
flowers. That is human instinct. 

Life at the capital has become expen- 
sive and congested. Your correspondent 
reports the erection of a large sign in 
front of one of the numerous new apart- 
ment houses built for the accommoda- 
tion of Congressmen and others in a 
thickly populated district: 

APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
One, Two ann THREE Rooms WitTH 
Rapio OuTLET 

The normal attributes of a home: sun, 
air, bath, heat, space for children, and 
<o on, are entirely out of the picture. 
A small number of rooms, presupposing 
no family, and a radio outlet for enter- 
tainment are assumed to suffice. Now, 
no woman pictures the perfect legislator 
her from the great broad country with 
all its problems as the kind of man who 


houses this 


In Congress 


"THE House during the fortnight has been 

engaged with the regular appropriation 
bills and debate on immigration legislation. 
Ihe Senate has the immigration bill now for 
discussion, after which the bonus is expected 
to take precedence. Legislative progress has 
been as follows: 

Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Pepper, Republican, joint reso- 
lution proposing a world peace conference. 

By Senator Bruce, Democrat, Maryland, 
bill authorizing the manufacture and sale of 
2.75 beer. 

‘ Passed by the Senate 

Bill preventing a monopoly of radio com- 
munication and limiting licenses to a term 
not to exceed two years, 

Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to appoint an army officer to be head of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Bill, already passed by the House, appro- 
priating $7,000,000 for the development of 
roads and trails in national parks, 

Bill proposed by Senator Pepper for the 
erection in Washington of a monument to the 
national game of baseball. 

Bill creating the Utah 
that state. 

Introduced in the 

bv Representative Sabath, bill 

creating a commission to study the immigra- 

tion problem and extending the present re- 
strictive law to December 31, 1925. 

By Representative Parks, Democrat, 
prohibiting all immigration for five vears. 


National Park in 
House 
Democrat, 


bill 


Passed by the House 

Lesislation deterring for three vears collec- 
tion of charges due from Western settlers on 
reclamation accounts. 

Appropriation bill for independent offices 
of the government, including large amount 
for the support of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Bill authorizing the Shipping Board to ex 
pend $25,000,000 to install Diesel engines in 
its ships. 

Army 
000,000. 

Hearings and Investigations 

Senate Committee investigating Texas land 
frauds continued hearings. 

Senate Committee investigating the Depart- 
ment of Justice and former Attorney General 
Daugherty continued. Also Senate oil inves- 
tigating committee. 

House Committee continued investigation 
of the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
heard representatives of the Western System 
Association of Shopmen objecting to the in- 
jection of the “Plumb plan in disguise” in 
railroad legislation. Also representative busi- 
ness men opposed to the abolition of the Rail- 
road Labor Board. 

Senate Committee continued investigation 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau calling upon 
Secretary Mellon for information. 

House Interstate Commerce Committee 
heard witnesses urging general readjustment 
of freight rates. 

Senate Finance Committee heard Secretary 
Mellon in executive session regarding the tax 
reduction bill. 

House Ways and Means Committee held 
hearings on legislation prohibiting the im- 
portation of crude opium for manufacturing 
heroin. 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee heard 
Representative Fish, of New York, in support 
of the House resolution appropriating $10,- 
000,000 for starving women and children of 
Germany. 

House Committee on Education heard op- 
ponents of the Sterling-Reed bill for a federal 
Department of Education, who stated that 
such a department was unnecessary. 


appropriation bill carrying $326, 
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could accommodate his intellect and pro- 
duce a constructive effect upon the na- 
tion’s business in two rooms with radio 
outlet. 

But these things are not to be changed 
The Presidential election will 
Every woman 


in a day. 
clear the air somewhat. 
who has a vote and does not use it at the 
coming election ought to pay into the 
conscience fund. What either party can 
claim or promise with any sense of ex- 
pecting to be believed when the campaign 
keynotes are announced is beyond some 
of us. In making up the summary of 
the progress of Congress for the fort- 
night, the black and white result is illu- 
minating. Few bills of any importance 
have been introduced in either house, 
Fewer still have been passed. The main 
activity of Congress, as will be seen by 
the list, is in the numerous commi‘tze 
rooms where the investigations are being 
held. <A tabloid word-picture of the 
fortnight would read like this: 

Senator Dill, Democrat, of Washing. 
ton, wants Theodore Roosevelt, Agsist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, removed 
from office, bitterly attacking him.  Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, of New York, comes 
to his defense, declaring that no ‘‘decent 
man” would countenance an effort “to 
blacken the character of any official by 
innuendo and misstatements of facts.” 

Immigration bills are debated in both 
houses. Senator Shortridge, California, 
attacks the gentleman’s agreement with 
Japan and argues for total Japanese 
exclusion. In the House, Chairman 
Johnson of the Immigration Committee 
declares that the United States should 
cease to be an asylum. 

Tax Fight Coming 

The tax reduction bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate from the Finance 
Committee with the House compromise 
rates eliminated and the original Mellon 
recommendations substituted. Senator 
Medill McCormick says that a_ fight 
over it is impending and that it cannot 
go through the Senate without conce- 
sion and modification; in other words, 
a compromise. Before the bill came to 
the Senate floor, the Committee voted 
to put a 10 per cent tax on mah jongg 
sets that cost over $5. The Finance 
Committee is nearly ready to consider 
soldier bonus legislation. 

In the House two members nearly had 
a fist fight. Representative Watkins, 
Democrat, of Oregon, resented a remark 
by Representative Gallivan, Massachv- 
setts, and approached him menacingly, 
upon which other members intervened. 
This was all on the Democratic side. 

Senator Pepper, Republican, Pennsyl- 
vania, went up into Maine and made 
what many thought was a _ pre-keynote 
speech, in which he minimized the pres- 
ent oil and administration investigations, 
implying that out of ten Cabinet officers 
only three have been proved corrupt or 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Republican Candidate No. 


By E. K. P. S. 


This is not an article about the President, but about the principal candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for the Presidency. 
In an effort to help its readers follow intelligently the events of pre- 
sidential year, the Citizen plans to publish sketches of the candidates for 


nomination in both major parties. 


Mrs. 


Stokes, the 


Citizen's treasured 


Washington correspondent, has consented to write some of these sketches and 


leads off with Mr. Coolidge. 


Our idea—and hers—is to present the facts of 


the candidates public careers without prejudice or partisanship, leaving the 


readers to form judgments on the facts for themselves. 


ple say, with the air of 
© teacher to pupil, that 
G women voters not yet have 
Ys progressed beyond the 

point of considering a 
presidential election other than a contest 
of men tor high office. It is implied 
that the most elementary mistake that 
can be made by the electorate is to vote 
fora man as a man. 

If the law of supply and demand, the 
theory of party government, and a num- 
ber of other basic principles of American 
life, had developed along a_ straight 
course, there would be no need of at- 
taching prime importance to their at- 
tendant details. But, like supply and 
demand, the law of government by party 





Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 


as a theory has become so involved in its 
own development that its backbone is 
all but obliterated, and at this stage it 
will do good rather than harm to study 
men first, and in relation to their party 
affiliations. 





Kadel & Herbert, N.Y. 


Calvin Coolidge 


The kind of Republicanism which the 
country gets today, when the Republican 
party is in power, depends more upon a 
man, or men, elected to carry it out, 
than upon the fundamental theories of 
the party itself. Likewise, the measure 
of difference between one party and an- 
other is more affected by the leaders in 
power than by the policies cf the two 
organizations. 

This is particularly true just now be- 
cause progressive and radical elements 
so far have elected to work through the 
two dominant parties rather than to set 
up for themselves, either independently 
or through a third party. Out of the 
present political party mélée may come 
purification of principles and_ policies 
sadly needed, but in the meantime it is 
more than significant to look into the 
personal records of men aspiring to the 
leadership through the presidency. 

What kind of Republicanism will Cal- 
vin Coolidge formulate for the country? 
He has an advantage over the field. His 


Mr. McAdoo next. 


candidacy is based not only upon his 
public record, but upon what he has ac- 
tually accomplished in the time he has 
been in the White House. However, 
allowance must be made for the extraor- 
dinary situation which made him Presi- 
dent, carrying the problem of continu- 
ing a policy already formulated and laid 
down, rather than developing one of his 
own upon which he could take his stand 
before the country in any election. It is 
unfortunate and almost inhuman to pre- 
sent a man of the strait-laced Coolidge 
type with the scandals and immoralities 
which have cropped out since the death 
of President Harding, because, no mat- 
ter how much humility, silence, dis- 
avowal and disgust were indulged in by 
President Coolidge, the inheritance at- 
taches itself to him and he is put in the 
position of having to find a way out as 
if it all were something for which he 
personally were responsible. 

This is only a fair concession to make. 
It is not a defense of the Republican 
administration, or of anybody. It would 
be due the Fiji Islander of the Cannibal 
Party had similar circumstances sur- 
rounded him. So the over-critical ap- 
praiser of Mr. Coolidge as a presidential 
candidate should picture him first as sit- 
ting atop a powder keg with others trving 
to light the sitting there 
calmly indeed, considering the strain of 
the position. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the true picture of the man must 
be made before his present perilous posi- 
tion rather than during it. It is un- 
sportsmanlike to take a man’s measure as 
a constructive being when his mind is 
intent upon the preservation and_pro- 
tection of his allegiance. 

The most illuminating flashes upon 
the man himself are contained in his 
own record in brief chronological form. 
It shows the consistency of his prin- 
ciples. For instance: 

CaALvIN CooLipGE 

Born July 4, 1872. 

1891-1895—Student at Amherst Col- 
lege, to which he has been loyally de- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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White Studios, N. Y. 


Y oung Ladies of 
the Stage 


By Mildred Adams 


York are almost startling 
illustrations of the elixir 
ot youth that lies in find- 
ing a congenial job early 
and sticking to it. Two 
others have very early discovered their 
own love for the same absorbing work, 
and just as Rose Coghlan and Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen are now being inter- 
viewed as the “youngest old ladies of the 
stage’ so Helen Hayes and Dorothy 
Stone may be interviewed sixty years 
from now. 

Rose Coghlan, with her inimitable 
smile, and her air of a grande dame 
masking an impish urchin, has_ lived 
seventy-three years and played sixty, and 
you only have to look at her in order not 
to believe it. She played with Sothern, 
reigned at the old Wallack’s Theatre, 
bewitched audiences as Lady Teazle and 
her like. As lately as three vears ago 
she played in ‘“Deburau” and now she is 
under contract with movie people. In 
her spare time she is teaching dramatic 
art with the same intensity she has put 
into practising it for so many years. She 
made a face when she was asked for a 
picture. ‘‘Can’t say that I enjoy having 
them taken any more. But this one’— 








unpinning it from the wall—‘‘was taken 
at the time I closed Wallack’s Theatre. 
I dug that gown out of my trunk where 
it had lain since I wore it at the opening 
of the same theatre thirty years before!” 
Young Helen Hayes, who starred first 
(Continued on page 36) 
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White Studios, N.Y. 


In the left-hand corner 
is Mrs. Thomas Whif- 
fen, next to her is 
Dorothy Stone. Rose 
Coghlan holds the mid- 
dle of the page, and 
Helen Hayes the south- 


east corner. 
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Kitchen Cabinets 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


HILE party brickbats, 
¥d bootjacks and indictments 

are flying hither and yon 

with such frequency that 

almost anyone is liable to 

be hit, it may be well to 
sit down calmly in a quiet corner, if one 
can be found, and inquire the why of 
it all. 

The first why is that presidential elec- 
tions are at all times terribly upsetting 
to the male mind. The second why is 
that the normal symptoms are enor- 
mously aggravated after a war by the 
aftermath of problems too big for any 
government to solve. Mexico and Hon- 
duras burst into revolution and _ their 
presidential candidates’ followers fell to 
killing each other by way of emphasizing 
their arguments. Cuba is threatening a 
revolution if the present president is re- 
elected, and indeed wherever a presi- 
dential election is coming on the usual 
disturbances on any political seismograph 
may be observed. Even South Africa, 
the only country of the thirty-two which 
were engaged in the war that has not 
changed its party and administration, is 
reported now, on the eve of a national 
election, as “simmering in revolt.” 

The premonitions of our own quad- 
rennial contest would have included 
plenty of heat, wrath and excitement in 
any event, but the third why is that 
Senatorial investigations have introduced 
a new factor which has set the country 
to sizzling and political blood pressure 
is rising dangerously high. The truth is 
that Republicans and Democrats have 
each sinned rather more than their po- 
litical license allows and it is good 
neither for them nor for the country. 
Let us see. 


REPUBLICAN SINS 


T was noised about that Mr. Albert 

Fall, who had already resigned as 
Secretary of the Interior, was using a 
good deal of money and fresh suspicion 
concerning the naval oil leases was 
aroused. An investigation followed with 
Senator Walsh as prosecutor. Mr. Fall 
accounted for the money by the explana- 
tion that it was a loan from his friend, 
Mr. Edward McLean. Mr. McLean 
acknowledged that he had made the 
loan. Later it appeared that the loans 
came from two men to whom the leases 
had been made, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Doheny. Other evidence indicated that 
there had been no loan, but bribes in- 
stead. Mr. Fall, himself, refused to 


testify upon the ground that it might 
incriminate him. 

At this point it became the duty of 
the Department of Justice to take up the 
case in the courts. A Republican, while 
in high office, had committed a most 
unpardonable crime, or a Republican 
had been terribly maligned. Mr. Fall 
should have been hastened to trial in 
order to exonerate him if innocent, or to 
invoke the extremity of the law’s pun- 





This is the first of a series of articles 
by Mrs. Catt on phases of “invisible 
government.” Patronage, propaganda, 
campaign contributions and the press are 
on her list. Besides discussing the reve- 
lations that are being made in Washing- 
ton, she has some remedies to suggest. 

In this article she lists ‘Republican 
sins” and “Democratic sins,” and then 
looks beneath to “Kitchen Cabinets’— 
an intriguing phrase if you know in ad- 
vance what it means, and doubly so if 
you don't. 





ishment if guilty. No known steps have 
yet been taken to carry out these de- 
mands of justice. 

Meantime Mr. Forbes, Chief of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, had been indicted in 
Chicago upon overwhelming evidence of 
apparent dishonesty obtained by an ear- 
lier Senatorial investigation, and awaits 
trial. 

The Democrats then claimed that 
Secretary of the Navy Denby and Attor- 
ney General Daugherty were equally 
guilty with ex-Secretary Fall and a spe- 
cial investigation of Mr. Daugherty, 
with Senator Wheeler of Montana as 
prosecutor, was ordered by the Senate. 
Resolutions demanding the resignation 
of Secretary Denby and Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty passed the Senate in 
quick succession. Both gentlemen said 
they wouldn’t resign and both did resign 
because Republican Senators asked the 
President to remove them. Thus two 
Republican Cabinet officers have been 
pushed from their high places under ac- 
cusations ranging from mere incapacity 
to outright conspiracy to defraud the 
government. Out of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau files evidence appeared upon which 
two Republican Congressmen have been 
indicted. 

Thus six Republicans rest under grave 
charges—all but Secretary Denby being 
accused of accepting monev for political 
favors. So unprecedented a situation 


should call for unprecedented behavior. 
Such a party should pledge tearless, 
frank trial for its;:men and carry out its 
pledge with speed and sincerity. Let 
these men or any one among them falsely 
charged be cleared from the nation’s 
suspicion if possible, or punished a little 
more severely than ordinarily, since 
these men, if guilty, have sinned against 
their party as well as their country. 

Instead, Senator Pepper in a so-called 
keynote speech announced that the ap- 
pointment of Fall, Forbes and Daugh- 
erty had proved terrible mistakes and he 
then glossed over the undeniable facts 
and attacked the Democrats with the 
charge that the investigations were de- 
signed merely to inflict injury on the 
Republicans. 

The Republican National Committee 
has issued meantime some unbelievable 
publicity statements. One charges Con- 
gress with doing wrong. “It has been 
a continuous performance of wind-jam- 
ming and ballyhooing. On the part of 
the Senate it has been a rather low type 
of vaudeville in which Heflin, Caraway, 
Harrison and other yowlers held the 
stage and monopolized the spotlight.” 
This statement was outdistanced by still 
another under the caption of ‘What 
everybody should know about Senator 
Wheeler and his Montana gang.” 
Whatever manner of man_ Senator 
Wheeler may be, straight or crooked, to 
attack him neither exonerates the man 
driven from the Cabinet by his question- 
ing nor clears the skirts of the party. 

The Republicans at this time seem un- 
fortunate in their leaders and lacking in 
those qualities which, at this time, might 
restore confidence and win the country’s 
admiration. : 


Democratic Sins 


HE result of the investigation of 

Mr. Fall seems to have gone to the 
Democratic head. They forgot what 
should be a common, national disgrace 
in the remembrance that he was a Re- 
publican. They have since danced jigs 
on the coffin’s lid. After the Senatorial 
vote to extend the investigations to in- 
clude an overhauling of the Department 
of the Navy and the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Democrats should have given 
those committees the exclusive right to 
give and take evidence, while the Senate 
should have functioned as a lawmaking 
body. Instead, long and continuous 
speeches have been made on the floor in- 
troducing new and unfounded charges, 

(Continued on page 30) 











“The Lady Who 
Made Lobbying 
Respectable” 


By 
Catherine I. Hackett 


2 HE first time I, as a new- 

3 comer to Washington, saw 
IES Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
(O I knew neither her name, 


nor that she was President 
of the National League ot 

Women Voters. 

It was a hot summer night in 1920. 
Tennessee had finally ratified the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, and back from that 
hard-fought battle-ground had come the 
victorious suffrage workers. They met, 
with those who had directed the fight 
from Washington headquarters, with 
Washington officials and with hundreds 
of supporters, in a great victory mass 
meeting held at a local theatre. I had 
been asked to help out backstage, and 
incidentally was getting my first close-up 
of women who had been only names to 
me—Mrs. Catt, Mary Garrett Hay, 
Mrs. Upton, and others. I heard a 
voice at my elbow—a voice whose charm 
has always been one of its owner's 
greatest assets: 

“Would you mind pinning up this 
wisp of hair for me?” And there, hold- 
ing out a hairpin to me, was a radiant- 
faced woman in white, who was soon to 
face the great audience from the plat- 
form as leader of the meeting. Mrs. 
Park. experienced lecturer, astute  poli- 
tician, suffrage leader in those trying 
pre-Nineteenth Amendment days—who 
yet had enough of the “eternal feminine” 
to realize the importance of a hairpin! 

The spirit of radiant joy and elation 
which she typified on that night of vic- 
tory, which seeped across the footlights 
and permeated every corner of the 
theater, characterizes all her work for 
women. She has never lost that feeling 
of confidence, that assurance of success 
in work undertaken, and she has infused 
it into every branch of the organization 
she heads. 

Sanity and moderation are the key- 
notes of her work. When Mrs. Park 
talks about her ideals for women, there 
is no bitter denunciation of “‘sex slavery,” 














Mrs. Maud Wood Park 


no battle cry for wholesale uprisings on 
the part of downtrodden femininity. 

“What I want for women is that they 
shall be free from artificial restrictions, 
free to choose the career for which they 
are best fitted,” is the way she puts it. 
“T think the question ot so-called ‘careers’ 
is a purely personal one. There are no 
rules applicable to the problem of 
whether a woman can have both a 
‘career’ and a home. It all depends on 
the woman. The important thing is that 
she shall have absolute freedom of 
choice. 

“When it comes to the question of the 
woman who goes in for politics in the 
same way a man does, because she wants 
to feel that she has a part in governing 
the country, or because she wants certain 
changes in local or Federal government, 
that is different. To my mind, a woman 
can be a power in politics without neg- 
lecting her home. It’s a matter calling 
for sanity and a sense of values. There 
is no more reason why a woman must 


drop all her other interests if she goes 
into politics than why a man must give 


up all his business connections. 

“The present generation of American 
women have in their hands the tools to 
accomplish very definite things in a 
political way, but that does not mean 
that they are going to neglect their 
homes, husbands and children. We have 
had ages of practical training in ‘making 
the best of things... Now we have the 
chance to make things better, to initiate 
reforms and to build anew according to 
our own ideas. We must use our new 
power patiently and hopefully for that 
end.” 


Thus she strikes the keynote of the 
work of the League of Women Voters; 
the belief that as a rule the woman voter 
who takes politics “in her stride,” re- 
garding it as a natural phase of her life 
as a normal human being, is of more 
permanent value to the community than 
the woman who goes into it to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. ‘Keep your 
head, realize your responsibility in gov- 
ernment, but don’t let your pride in the 
ballot run away with common 
sense,” adjures the League. 

Mrs. Park has watched woman suf- 
frage win its way to “normalcy” since 
the days when it was considered a bit 
“odd” for a woman to ally herself with 
the suffragists, especially if her ante- 
cedents were quite regular and_respect- 
able. Her family were opposed to the 
“votes for women’ movement. There 
was no pressure brought to bear on her 
from the outside, no sudden conversion 
to the cause. The inner questionings of 
the established order began when she 
was a girl of sixteen, one of the graduat- 
ing class of Bishop Doane’s boarding 
school at Albany. That school, one 
gathers from her reminiscences, was 4 
bulwark of conservatism, to which 
parents sent their daughters in the be- 
lief that they would be raised in the ways 
of their fathers (said fathers at that 
time mostly pooh-poohing the idea of 
woman suffrage). But in this boarding 
school Mrs. Park took her first hesitant 
step along the way she has gone ever 

since. This is how she tells it: 

“The graduating class was invited to 
spend an evening with the head mistress, 
shortly before commencement. As was 
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her custom, she gave us a short talk on 
rules of conduct, intended to point the 
way to a successful and happy life. One 
thing which we were told, with much 
emphasis, started me thinking. ‘Girls,’ 
said our hostess, ‘always remember to 
conduct yourselves and your homes ac- 
cording to your husband’s wishes. Re- 
member that he is the head and ruler 
of the household, and order your conduct 
accordingly.’ 

“Just at this point something in me 
rose up in rebellion. For the first time 
it occurred to me to question a social 
order which relegated women to a sub- 
servient position, to doubt the justice of 
a situation which was then generally 
accepted.” 


Two Young Suffragists 


It was during her student days at 
Radcliffe that the idea planted in her 
young head at boarding school began to 
bear fruit. In those days, she explains, 
it took a bit of courage to ally yourself 
with the “votes for women” movement, 
whose advocates were looked upon as 
slightly ‘‘queer’’ and were pictured as 
militant females carrying umbrellas. Her 
public declaration of faith Mrs. Park 
still looks upon with pride. Its origin 
was a class in daily themes the subiect 
of suffrage being assigned for one day’s 
lesson. Out of a class of sixty, only 
Mrs. Park and one other student took 
up the cudgels for suffrage. 

“My paper was very short, and I was 
quite proud of it when it was read to 
the class,” says Mrs. Park, relating the 
incident. “I still think that I have never 
better expressed my credo than in that 
brief theme. This was it: 

““T see no more reason why the men 
of my family should choose my political 
opinions for me, and express them in a 
vote, than why they should choose my 
hats and wear them, or my religious faith 
and occupy my seat in church.’ 

“That was my first open revolt, and 
from that time I was marked as a 
suffragist.”” 

One gathers, however, that the oppo- 
sition regarded her with a good deal of 
respect, and that the small body of cour- 
ageous souls who presently rallied around 
her were fortunate in their leader. She 
had made a brilliant record as a student, 
graduating summa cum laude in three 
years, and taking Phi Beta Kappa honors 
on the way. 

Having crossed the Rubicon, she was 
not slow to turn her beliefs into action. 
A tea was given for the seniors, at which 
the president of the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation sought recruits for her cause by 
passing around a paper to be signed by 
all present, as if it were a mere formality. 
Maud Wood was not at the tea, but 
found in it ready ammunition for the 
cause she had espoused. 

“A group of my friends held an in- 
dignation meeting afterward, complain- 
ing that something. had been ‘put over’ 


on the girls who were there, and that in 
common justice the other side of the 
question should have been represented. 
Mrs. Gillmore—now Inez Haynes 
Irwin—who was a special student at 
Radcliffe then, was an ardent suffragist. 
The two of us got together and organ- 
ized a suffrage meeting tor one of the 
sessions of the Emanuel Club. We got 
Alice Stone Blackwell, who was one ot 
my earliest idols and still has my un- 
bounded admiration and regard, to speak 
for woman suffrage. We couldn't find 
anyone who was willing to debate against 
her, so we stirred up the opposition to 
speak from the floor. That meeting was 
a lively one.” 

Thus was launched the career of 
Maud Wood Park. She joined the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and made her first political speeches 
under the tutelage of Miss Blackwell 
and the encouragement of Mrs. Mary 
Hutchison Page, the two most active 
members of the state suffrage association. 
Her marriage after graduation 
meant no cessation of activities for her. 

“My husband came from a family who 
believed in woman suffrage, and was an 
ardent supporter himself, so I didn’t 
have to convert him,” she explains. ‘“‘He 


soon 








The President of the National 
League of Women Voters is an- 
other of those well-known women 
of whom too little has been known. 
We have a number of others ‘on 
our list’’-—and one of the stars, to 
appear in an early number, is 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 








had no more thought of interfering with 
my work than I had of asking him to 
change his profession. I was asked once 
by a young Belgian who had come to 
America to investigate the suffrage 
movement, what my husband thought of 
my having work to do which took me 
outside the home. 

“IT explained to him that the only 
complaint ever made was when I had 
sO many meetings during the day that I 
was too tired to be a ‘good fellow’ in 
the evenings. I shall never forget his 
look of amazement when I explained 
to him that ‘good fellow’ meant ‘bonne 
camarade,’ 

“Why, in Europe we don’t want our 
wives to be comrades,’ he gasped.” 

Mrs. Park’s later career is well known 
—how she, with Inez Haynes Irwin, 
formed the College Equal Suffrage 
League, an effort to unite the forward- 
looking young college women of the coun- 
try to help the suffrage movement. This 
organization, which started at a meeting 
attended by seventeen girls, became na- 
tional in 1907, and lasted till 1915. The 
idea was largely the result of Mrs. 
Park’s attendance at the convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association in 1900, when she heard the 
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story ot the pioneer workers in the cause, 
and realized for the first time ‘the sacri- 
fices and toil which had gone into the 
fight in its early years.” 

Talk to anybody in Washington about 
Mrs. Park and it is a safe bet that be- 
fore long the subject of her truly remark- 
able working capacity will be brought up. 
She is not contented to sit in her office 
and “pull strings” as the head of a great 
organization might be expected to do; 
the urge of her early years as a worker 
in the “dust and heat”’ is still too strong 
upon her. Wherever there is an im- 
portant hearing on child labor, or educa- 
tion, or some other subject which the 
League is sponsoring, in crowded com- 
mittee rooms, foggy with cigar smoke 
from senatorial cheroots, there you will 
find Mrs. Park, alert and watchful. If 
she is on the list of persons to be heard, 
committee members give a sigh of relief 
as she takes her place, gives her argu- 
ments for or against the pending bill in 
the most concise, clear-cut form, and 
withdraws. Whenever there is important 
debate in the Senate or House, there 
you will find Mrs. Park. And during 
legislative lulls, perhaps during the hot- 
test days of Washington’s torrid sum- 
mers, you are apt to meet her in the 
corridors of the Senate or House office 
buildings hot on the trail of recalcitrant 
members of Congress who are blocking 
important measures. 

They call her, here in the capital, “the 
lady who made lobbying respectable.” 

Her first experience in the gentle art 
of lobbying came when she was appointed 
congressional secretary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and had charge of the women campaign- 
ing for passage of the Nineteenth 
Amendment. When in 1920 the National 
League of Women Voters was formed to 
take the place of the old Association, she 
was chosen chairman by the board of 
directors, and as such has had the re 
sponsibility of placing before Congress 
the views of the organization. 


Chairman of the “Clearing House” 

Her experience and proved ability in 
matters legislative led to her election as 
chairman of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, organized in 1920 
as a clearing house for national women’s 
organizations interested in Federal legis- 
lation. The function of the Committee 
is to keep a close watch on certain bills 
in which its member organizations are 
interested, to report back the progress 
of such bills, and to work, through legis- 
lative committees, for the passage of 
legislation endorsed by member organiza- 
tions. The Committee never takes any 
action as an independent organization, 
but as a national “clearing house” it has 
come to exert tremendous influence in- 
directly. As head of this Committee, 
Mrs. Park keeps a watchful eye in, as 
her secretary expressed it, “every direc- 
tion at once.” 





Is Woman Suffrage Failing? 


“Now this is as it should be, this is fine,’ saysa reader whose opinion 
“I'm referring to the discussions on woman's use of the 
suffrage which are appearing in the CITIZEN. This sort of examination 
into facts, pro and con, ought to arouse us women over the country to self- 


we prize highly. 


searching. 


Which is exactly what we hope. That is why we have been collecting 
a wide variety of men and women to print In successive 
In this number you find a war correspondent, a playwright, a suf- 
frage leader, a social worker, a labor leader, a labor organizer, a laboratory 
worker and a senator. 

The responses given here came by letter and through interviews secured 


by Florence Spencer Duryea, Mildred Adams, Mavis McIntosh, and Catherine 


the opinions of 
numbers. 


I. Hackett. 


William G. Shepherd 
“Look Out for the Women” 
Well-known war correspondent, who re- 


cently wrote “The Boys’ Own Book of Polt- 
tics,” answered our questions by letter. 


‘6 HE woman’s vote has introduced 

many new topics of conversation 
into our home; it has made newspapers 
and editorial pages count for something ; 
it has given us additional mental venti- 
lation as a family—which is even better 
for my two sons than it is for their par- 
ents. 

“I know that the power to vote has 
increased the dignity of many women 
I know. It has astonishingly lessened 
sex resentment among women every- 
where, I believe. They are becoming 
as quiet as the Irish. 

“Political parties have to be better 
whenever the spotlight is turned on 
them; never before in our history have 
political parties and their methods been 
more relentlessly scrutinized than they 
are today—by women. 

“T hear women cussing bad politicians 
wherever I travel; bad politicians didn’t 
used to be any of their business. Criti- 
cism of bad politicians and bad politics 
I consider one phase of a discussion of 
public affairs—a fundamental phase. 

“Do they vote independently? Do 
they? My vote in the 1920 election 
was cancelled, rendered void and useless, 
because my wife was born in a Repub- 
lican family and voted accordingly. We 
have, however, since that date, discussed 
the oil scandals and other matters with 
considerable enlightenment on the sub- 
ject of blindly following party. 

“Woman influence is the one thing— 
and I know this from talking frequently 
with party leaders in Washington—that 
they are most afraid of. They don’t tell 
this to the women, however. ‘Look out 
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for the women’—that’s the signal in big 
politics today. The big thing that 
women are doing in politics today, the 
disquieting thing, is not voting; it is— 





oo 


Zona Gale 
Author and playwright 


investigating. That’s why their influ- 
ence is feared. Just so long as women 
keep on respectfully asking questions of 
politicians about their methods women 
will be powerful.” 


Zona Gale 


“The Trouble Lies Deeper Than Sex” 
ONA GALE, novelist and play- 


wright, and active in Wisconsin 
politics, said, ‘Your question about 
what difference the women’s vote has 
made to the country at large reminds 
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me of something that has happened at 
home, in Portage, Wisconsin. Five years 
ago the town installed a new sewage 
system. And now people are saying, 
‘What good has it done? I don’t see 
that Portage is any healthier. All that 
money, and. still we have diseases!’ 
Questioning the ‘difference’ that wom- 
an’s suffrage could make in such a short 
time is much the same, I think. 

“For myself, it has increased my 
self-respect, as I believe it has that of 
every woman who is really aware that 
she has a vote of her own to cast. And 
a great number of women do realize 
their new relation to public affairs. Dis- 
cussion of matters of national impor- 
tance has been enormously stimulated 
since women have had the vote. 

“TI don’t see how political parties 
could be made better simply by admit- 
ting women. The trouble lies deeper 
than sex. It lies as deep as human 
greed. And it seems to me that women 
cannot want their influence in_ politics 
to be feared. That’s surely the wrong 
attitude, even though by working in it 
they could accomplish anything of real 
value. Women didn’t want to enter 
politics as reformers, but as_ workers. 
It is certain that men politicians are 
fully aware, in most instances, of the 
influence of the woman vote; but this 
influence is a valuable and desirable 
thing, not a club. 

“There will be legislation passed be- 
cause of the work of the women voters 
which will improve the conditions of 
women workers in factories and shops; 
and legislation which will deal with 
other problems of women. This is inev- 
itable, and it is from the woman’s point 
of view that such legislation will receive 
its power. But these things take time. 

“Of course I would not give up my 
vote. Few women would, I think, even 
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though some may scarcely know they 
have it. However, as they do become 
more aware of their power, and learn 
not to expect their vote to bring about 





Florence E. Allen 
Judge 
miracles, but to work with it, for bet- 
ter conditions of living, its value to 

them will be multiplied.” 


Mrs. Mary P. Scully 


“If Women Who Think Would Go 
Into Politics” 

Mrs. Scully worked in a needle factory, 
became forewoman in a shirtwaist and dress 
factory, and because of her success in the 
famous “shirtwaist strike” became the first 
woman organizer for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


“6 F course the women haven’t done 
fhe as voters,” Mrs. Mary 
Scully stated emphatically. “Why should 
they ?—all the leaders have quit, and the 
women who are now trying to be poli- 
ticians came away from the fireside when 
suffrage was accomplished and _ they 
don’t know anything about politics. The 
politicians go to the women and hand 
them a lot of directions, and the women 
accept whatever they give them. They 
do not even ask why they were not con- 
sulted or why they were not included 
in the caucus. Women never use their 
initiative in politics. If you ask them 
anything, they say, ‘Well, I'll ask the 
men.’ The women are simply pawns. 

“If you want to teach politics to 
women, don’t hold your meetings in the 
great hotels. “The commoner will not 
find her way there, and it is the com- 
moner that you want to reach—it is the 
Italian and Polish families with four- 
teen and fifteen votes in almost every 
family that ought to be reached, and 
they should be taught by people they can 
understand. I don’t mean language, 
because the second generation can speak 
English, but people who have worked 
at machines and in factories and know 
what their problems are. 

“The politicians all gather around 
them married women who never have 
been very far away from the kitchen 
stove and have taken the word of their 
husbands as law and gospel. I would 
hate to give up my vote because I 
worked so hard to get it—not that I 


think it’s of much use to me or anybody 
else. If women who think would go 
into politics, they might do something, 
but they’re not there now.” 


Florence E. Allen 


Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, and 
the only woman on a state Supreme Court 


bench, 
“T BELIEVE that women are dis- 
cussing political and governmental 
matters much more than formerly, but 
not nearly so much as they should, of 
course. I do see, however, a very great 
gain in that direction. In the state ot 
Ohio I think our interest in govern- 
mental matters is greatly stimulated by 
the jury service, to which the women 


now are eligible and which they have 
undertaken for the most part in fine 


spirit. 
“For my own part, | believe that the 
participation of women in the courts 





® fernand de Gueldre, Chicaac 


Jane Addams 


Social worker and author 


alone, not only as attorneys, prosecutors 
and judges, but as jurymen, has im- 
measurably raised the tone of the 
administration of justice. This is par- 
ticularly marked in the criminal courts, 
and in my opinion, if no other result had 
come out of the enfranchisement of 
women but that of their participating in 
the work of the courts, the extending 
of the vote to us would have been amply 
justified.” 


Edythe Roch elle 


Miss Rochelle, a trained laboratory worker 
in a dentist's office, pictures a state of mind 
which she says is by no means uncommon 
among girls of her acquaintance. 
sé FEAR I am a bad example of a 

backslider. I used to march in suf- 
frage parades on high-heeled shoes—ad- 
dress envelopes, distribute literature, and 
talk myself hoarse for suffrage. I was 
extremely ardent, but now that we have 
the vote, I don’t use it very much and 
all my interest has lapsed. 
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“The reasons? Well, of course, it is 
true that at that time I was at leisure 
and now my time is filled with work. 
But the rest of it, I suppose, is just 
plain indifference—the lack of a cause 
to fight for and with that, a kind of 
sense of hopelessness. Perhaps it would 
be different in the small towns where 
politics are tied up closer to the home, 
but here I sort of feel that there’s no 
use, it’s all cut and dried, and I can’t 
affect the result. Another thing—the 
influence of the men I associate with is 
altogether negative. I could name any 
number of men, between twenty-six and 
thirty-five, who never think of such a 
thing as voting. Before the last election 
I was speaking to a young electrical 
engineer, perhaps thirty-three, whose 
home is in Boston. ‘I suppose you will be 
going to Boston next week,’ I said. He 
looked blank. ‘What for?’ he said. ‘Why, 
to vote,’ I answered. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘1 
should say not. 1 haven't voted for 
years. There is practically no young 
man of my acquaintance who takes any 
interest in political affairs and they 
won't even respond when some girl tries 
to introduce a subject of public inter- 
est. This applies even to what’s happen- 
ing in Washington. 

“IT guess in my case it’s a combina- 
tion of indifference, impersonality and 
the bad example of men.” 


Jane Addams 
Vore Can You Ask Than 
That They Study?” 


Miss Addams, head of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, is beyond doubt the leading American 
woman in social work, 


66 HY don’t you ask if suffrage 


“What 


in general is failing?” asked 
Jane Addams with a twinkle. “It is a 


mistake to think of the extension of suf- 
frage to women as an isolated phenom- 
enon. It is merely part of a movement 
which has extended over centuries, in 
which the vote was given first to nobles, 
then to freemen, and so on. In the en- 
tire history of the movement there never 





Mary P. Scully 


Labor organizer 


was a group so well prepared for suf- 
frage as the women were. Preparation 
was the keynote of the pre-suffrage cam- 
paign, and after that was over they 
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seemed to redouble their efforts. Every- 
where I go I’m asked to speak in citizen- 
ship schools, study clubs, lecture courses 
on government. What more can you 
ask of a large body of new voters than 
that they study the ballot and study 
the institutions and offices which it af- 
fects? 

“It may be that we 
mental changes; perhaps our ballot is too 
long, perhaps public responsibility is too 
much subdivided. Women are trying to 
find out, they’re bringing fresh and en- 
thusiastic brains to work over those and 
kindred problems with which men have 
struggled for so many years. 

“At Hull House we find that sut 
frage is having a marked effect on the 
wives of working men. They are more 
interested in political matters, more 
alive to problems. They ask more ques- 
tions. There are three or four hundred 
of them in a single club, and they’re 
always seeking people who will talk to 
them about politics. Not how to vote— 
they shy off from that kind of advice— 
but how the city is run, why taxes are 
imposed, and what becomes of the 


money, what the county does and where 
and 


need govern- 


the state’s responsibility begins, 
other matters of public interest. We 


don’t know how they’re voting in spe- 
cific instances, but we are sure they are 
learning what their own vote means. 

“T think that the influence of woman 
suffrage is even perceptible in the work 
for international peace. To the women 
it has given a more vivid sense of par- 
ticipation in international affairs, for it 
is easier to realize you are a citizen of 
the world if-you are actually a citizen 
of your own country. To the whole 
movement it has brought an added im- 
petus, because it has made more human 
beings politically conscious, and there- 
fore eager to think and study and write 
about world peace. 

“I've been watching women 
around the world, even in India and 
Burma. Eastern women take it more 
naturally, more simply than we do. You 
see, during the long years of the suf- 
frage campaign we actually set up bar- 
riers to knock down. That is, we pointed 
out and emphasized all the disabilities 
of women, all the things they were for- 
bidden to do. We made people con- 
scious of them in order to work up more 
energy against them. Consequently 
every time a barrier goes down, the 
whole country talks about it. On the 
other hand, voting was quite outside the 
thought of the eastern women. It came 
to them without any particular discus- 
sion, and hence without any moral or 
religious taboos against it. So women 
went out and voted as simply as their 
husbands did. 

“Tt will take America longer to 
achieve that same simplicity of view- 
point. After all, there are only two 
real classes of voters, those who vote in- 
telligently, and those who do not.” 


vote 


Samuel Gompers 

The president of the American tederation 
of Labor says, “Woman suffrage does not 
need any justification. 

66 T cannot be said that woman suf- 
frage is a failure because it has 
brought no drastic changes to society as 
a whole. 1 have from my early youth 
been an ardent advocate of woman suf- 
trage because it is right and just, but 
| have never expected and do not now 
expect that giving women the vote 
would bring about the millennium. 

‘The most notable effect of the vic- 
tory ot suffrage, as evidenced in the past 
four years, was the removal of the ques- 
tion trom the field of politics, once and 
for all. Settling the question, taking 
it beyond the possibility of political dis- 
cussions and maneuvers, has had a salu- 
tary effect on national politics. 

“IT see no evidences that women have 
worked the miracles which some people 
seemed to expect from women suffrage. 
It is not a question of being disappointed 
in the results, because I looked for no 
startling results. 1 wanted women to 
have the ballot not for what they might 
accomplish with it, but because it was 
their inalienable right to have it. Viewed 
trom this angle, there can be no ques- 
tion of whether or not woman suftrage 
has justified itself. It does not need 
any justification. 

“I do not believe that the majority 
of women vote as their husbands vote, 
nor do I believe that they are any more 
interested or more capable than men 
to vote on certain kinds of public ques- 
tions. They need education on economic 
and social questions, and so does the 
man voter. They are interested in social 
and welfare legislation just as men are 
interested. There is no fundamental 
difference between the man and_ the 
woman citizen, so it is fruitless to look 
for certain specific changes to be brought 
about by the woman voter. 

“Woman suffrage is its own justifi- 
cation because it is right in principle.” 


Alice Stone Blackwell 


Suffrage leader and for a long time editor 
of the “Woman's Journal,” which her father 
and mother founded, Miss Blackwell's opin- 
ion is of great value. She answered by letter 
the questions we pul, asking what difference 
suffrage had made to her; what effect il 
has made in the country; whether the politi- 
cal parties are better for women's entrance; 
whether they vote independently and whether 
men politicians fear women’s influence. 

‘6 OMAN | suffrage has done 
good, but not so much as we 
hoped and expected. 

“The difference to me personally has 
been that it has relieved me from a great 
burden of work in trying to get the bal- 
lot, and has left me free to devote time 
and strength to other pressing questions. 
On the other hand, it has made it neces- 
sary for me to look into the qualifica- 
tions of candidates, and into the merits 
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ot measures submitted to vote, more 
closely than before. It has brought me 
largely increased respect, and also re- 
quests from various prominent men to 
use my supposed influence with the 
women voters for their re-election. 

“The vote has undoubtedly brought 
women increased influence and respect, 
and has also led a multitude of them to 
study into public affairs. This has been 
evident both among the women I know 
and in the country at large. 

“T do not know whether the political 
parties are better or not. 

“Women do aftairs, 
and many of them vote independently 
of their husbands. : 

“The politicians unquestionably are 
afraid of women’s influence, and try 
much harder than formerly to find out 
what women want. 

“The main difficulty, with women as 
with men, is the lack of clear-cut issues 
between the two great political parties, 
and the control of all the chief sources 
of public information by the corrupt 
interests, which distort the news, and 
fill the newspapers with propaganda in- 
stead of facts.” 


Samuel M. Ralston 


_ The Senator from Indiana says the ques- 

ton ts like “Is Marriage a Failure?” 

66 HE women themselves are the 
answer to the question,”’ said Sen- 

ator Ralston, whose name looms large 

in political circles as the possible Demo- 

cratic presidential nominee. 

“Is woman suffrage a failure? Cer- 
tainly not. The inquiry is as uncalled 
for as the other question which has been 
suggested by the unthinking—‘Is_ mar- 
riage a failure?’ Of course there were 
extremists on both sides before suffrage 
was adopted, some predicting disastrous 
results from it and others claiming that 
it would briny about a sort of revolu- 
tion in political reform. Neither pre- 
diction has been realized. 

“T have not seen any injury resulting 
from the adoption of woman suffrage or 
heard any complaint or mention of such 
injury; and it would be strange if, in 
a space of four years, there should be 
any great manifestation of either bene- 
fit or injury from this cause. If there 
had been any such manifestation any- 
one could see it, and there would be 
no cause for your question. 

“T do believe, however, that there 
has been already some elevation in the 
moral tone of our political life, and 
especially in the direction of protection 
of the home. Women have, in general, 
divided very much as men divide, ac- 
cording to their political bias. But I 
think it may fairly be conceded that, 
on the average, woman is more devoted 
to her home and her children than man 
is, and when their welfare is in ques- 
tion she is more apt to stand for her 
personal interests, without regard to 
party consideration.” 
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T is a pity that a 

trip to at least one 
of our national parks 
can't be thrown in 
with the attainment 
of citizenship. They 
are American — ex- 
pressive of our big 
spaces, our vast re- 
sources, and of our 
too - often injured 
ideal of keeping such 
beauty and power for 
all the people. It is 
our business as citi- 
zens to guard our 
policy of park con- 









servation. 
Odessa Lake 2 Oe , 
-hoto taken by J. E. Haynes, St. Pau 
| ‘HE scenes on this page picture parks that have been conserved; but every once Old Faithful 
in a while someone launches a new attack. At this moment there are two bills in Yellowstone 


before Congress affecting Yellowstone National Park which the National Park Service 
considers contrary to the conservation policy. But there are also two measures for 
the extension of the National Parks—one for the proposed Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National Park in California, which contains two magnificent canyons. It is being 
opposed by local irrigation districts, and a campaign of education must apparently 
be the next step. 
In Rocky Mt. National Park oe Be Fontes 





O far the Western 

states have all the 
national parks, ex- 
cept for one on 
Mount Desert Island, 
Maine. But recently 
Secretary Work ap- 
pointed a committee 
to make a thorough 
study of the Southern 
Appalachian Moun- 
tains in order to 
select the most suit- 
able site for a nation- 
al park. The com- 
mittee has had _ its 
first meeting—and is 
searching for a _ re- 
gion that will meas- 
ure up to the high 
standards of the 
great parks of the 
West. That our na- 
tional park system is 
the finest in the 
world is no_ idle 
boast. It is our busi- 
ness to keep this pre- 
cious heritage—pre- 
ciously. 





oe All photos by courtesy National Park Service, 
Photo taken by John King Sherman ? Delusment oF the potent : 
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Editorially Speaking 





American Service Abroad 

HE unique service which can be rendered by Americans, 

sitting not as ‘unofficial observers’ but as directly re- 

sponsible for the solution of baffling problems between 
the governments of Europe, has been demonstrated twice re- 
cently. First, by Norman H. Davis, who as chairman of a 
commission of three appointed by the League of Nations to 
determine the sovereignty of Memel, helped bring about a 
settlement of a dangerous dispute which for five years has 
seriously threatened the peace of Europe, and now by General 
Dawes as chairman of a committee of experts on which were 
two other Americans to determine the capacity of Germany 
to pay reparations and to devise a practical plan for re- 
establishing her finances. 

Mr. Davis relates that after the report of his commission 
had been accepted the Lithuanian Prime Minister told him 
that it would not have been accepted if the chairman had not 
been an American, that he could never have believed that his 
government would have accepted a decision so adverse to their 
wishes in the matter, but, he said, ““My country could not 
afford to have America think that we are not eager for peace.” 

The report of General Dawes’ committee brings the first 
hope of a genuine peace between the allied nations and Ger- 
many that has appeared since the Armistice. That the report 
was unanimous is credited not to the unusual skill or business 
ability of the Americans but to the fact that they gave a 
balance and disinterestedness which carried great weight. 

The report is now before the allied governments and the 
government of Germany, and its reception has been most en- 
couraging. Naturally it is a compromise and does not meet 
the desires of any one of the conflicting nations. It is a great 
pity that the stabilizing influence of the United States is not 
to be continued in the discussion of the acceptance of the 
report and the putting of its provisions into operation. There, 
more than ever, will disinterested help be needed which only 
the United States is in a position to give. 


Me 


Halve the Number, Double the Salary 


“() NE-HALF as many public officials, twice as well 
paid and three times as carefully chosen,” is a slogan 
which we remember seeing in the Saturday Evening 

Post some years ago. Mrs. Stokes recalls it when on page 8 

she writes, “Men with the intellectual capacity for adequate 

study and handling of great national problems, who haven't 
private means, can’t afford to come to Washington.” Five 
thousand dollars a year is the salary of a congressman in the 
lower House, and it is also the salary of a senator. As income 
goes for a successful man, it was small twenty-five years ago. 
Since the war it has dwindled about forty per cent in purchas- 
ing power. The affairs of the United States Government 
today are the biggest affairs in the world. Congress controls 
the expenditure of three or four billions of dollars. To 
manage this gigantic corporation wisely would take all the 
resources of the best brains and wisest minds in the country. 

Such brains and experience can seldom be bought for $7,500 

a year. 

It is not likely that government service could ever pay as 
well as private business, or that it would need to, for there is 
an altruism in many men which makes them prefer the honor 
of government service to the larger financial returns. But 


such disinterestedness rarely goes so far as to make men willing 


to sacrifice the welfare of their families, and if our business in 
Washington is going to command adequate talent for its 
management much larger salaries will have to be paid than 
are given now. Also a smaller Congress would be a more 
workable body. Five hundred men make an unwieldy House, 

Double the salary of Congressmen, cut their number in two, 
and then elect them by proportional representation. How 


about this tor a slogan? 


W anted—*“A New Deal’’ 


PLEA tor ‘‘a clean sweep and a complete new deal” in 
A national politics is the theme of an invigorating speech 

made before the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association by Pierrepont B. Noyes, former United States 
Rhineland Commissioner. It is a plea which, one cannot help 
believe, is becoming more insistent and must have an answer. 
Mr. Noyes’ protest is against not only corruption—that, of 
course—but against the “ineffectiveness and paltriness and 
cowardice” of current politics. “‘We are all tired of the 
haggling and bargainings which make of great issues, like 
taxation and the soldiers’ bonus, footballs in a game for 
partisan advantage.” Mr. Noyes thinks it is time for heroic 
remedies—‘‘not simply a housecleaning at Washington, but a 
wholesale hiring and firing.” He wants a real leader, regard- 
less of party, and a platform that deals frankly and with a 
businesslike sincerity with all the big questions—tariff, liquor, 
the farm problem, the labor problem (which he thinks Wash- 
ington mistakenly considers all settled!)—-and he wants a 
foreign policy in place of “isolationist nonsense.”’ 

“My one desire,” says Mr. Noyes, ‘‘is to call attention to 
our desperate need of new men and new policies to replace 
the pusillanimous shilly-shallying and incidental corruption 
which has settled down like a plague on the governnient of 
this country.” 

It is a complaint that every visitor to Washington brings 
home—the impression of ineffectiveness; of words, words; of 
party and personal considerations outweighing real values. 
But if the new deal is to come it must be demanded, and many 
voices must be added to that of Mr. Noyes. 


he 


Our Bootleg Aristocracy 


PPOSITE the park on Fifth avenue he was walking, 
() in pearl-gray clothes perfectly fitting, an overcoat 
tolded over his arm, a great black pearl in his cravat— 
a resplendent vision of masculine fashion noticeable in these 
days of careless dress among men. He stopped with a wide 
smile and held out his hand to a man approaching. ‘‘Dontcher 
remember me? I’m , dontcher know ?—bartender at 
Club in the Adirondacks back in the good old days. 
Doin’ fine since prohibition, soaking it away for fair; cleaned 
up a couple of million already. Say, don’t you want some- 
thing? 
booze you like.” 

This is not an isolated case; his kind are many. 
tunes are easily won in a short time in the bootlegging business 
and the bootlegger is the type of man who stops at nothing. 
He is ready to commit any kind of violence, even murder. 

It is a new aristocracy of wealth that is being built up since 
prohibition and the money is being made with the direct help 
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of men and women who think of themselves as the better 
element in the community. 

This is another serious side to the lack of enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and one little considered. Wealth 
means power and prestige in the United States as everywhere 
else. (Can we tolerate a new aristocracy of the class which is 
now engaged in the bootlegging business? 


Me 


“What Can I Do?” 
T HE series of articles by Schuyler C. Wallace of Colum- 


bia University, which were concluded in the last number, 

have attracted much attention, and women in clubs and 
discussion groups have used them as a basis for serious study. 
Dr. Wallace has raised in this series one question after another 
concerning the fundamentals of our government system, pre- 
senting both sides, and using definite concrete illustrations. 
Every one of these problems should mean something to the 
woman citizen in the way of responsibility—for understanding 
and for action. It would be a good thing to turn back to the 
first article and follow through with a “What can J do?” 
question. First of all, one can take the time to do the further 
reading Dr. Wallace has indicated, and then plan to get such 
subjects before one’s club group in its fall program. 


Me 


Bobbed Hair 


The day of the accusation ‘short-haired 
women and long-haired men’ as applied to 
advocates of woman suffrage or any kind of 
feminism has completely gone by, at least as 
far as short-haired women are concerned. 
Formerly, a short-haired woman was supposed 
to be she who had cast aside all feminine charms, but now 
bobbed hair has come to be the badge, not of strong- 
mindedness, but of the wielder of feminine wiles. 

To be sure, a great variety of women have succumbed to 
the lure of short locks, and many have sacrificed their hair 
because they believed that thereby much time and bother would 
be.saved, and some of these have found out too late, alas, that 
short hair often takes more time to dress properly than does 
long hair. But the possessor of bobbed hair con amore is she 
of the enameled skin, the plucked eyebrow, the carmined lips. 
She wears a hat like a helmet, from under which she peeks at 
you with one eye; her skirt is so tight she can hardly put her 
foot up on a street-car step; every age-old feminine lure is 
hers. She is ages away from her emancipated sister, yet here 
in this modern world they are side by side—the latest develop- 
ment of the clinging vine and the free, independent-thinking, 
serious-minded, twentieth century woman. 

The strong-minded woman of the past almost never wore 
her hair short, in spite of popular belief; but now the whole 
gamut of femininity is covered by the bobbed head. The 
question is, is short hair going or coming? Will every woman 
be wearing short hair in a few years, as is predicted by some, 
or is it a passing fancy, and will bobbed hair soon be dis- 
appearing with tucked-up ends? 


Ne 


Where’s the World Court Proposal? 


HE League of Nations Non-Partisan Association re- 
cently asked Senator Lodge, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, what he has done with the World 
Court. The original Harding-Hughes proposal, which was 
endorsed by President Coolidge, the Lenroot substitute pro- 
posal, and even the Pepper resolution introduced recently (for 
reasons that smell of politics), seem to be lost in silence. 
That first proposal, which Mr. Harding was defending in the 
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course of the speaking trip that cost his life, amounted to a 
promise of action. The Non-Partisan Association and all 
triends of the Court want its fulfilment. It is not a partisan 
measure, and it has the support of about forty national 
organizations that are not concerned about its political label. 
For fourteen months it has been in the hands of the com- 
mittee, and all who think that is long enough might—tell 


Senator Lodge. 


Women’s Clubs and Bolshevists 


EVERAL of our readers have sent us pages torn from 
the March 15th and March 22nd issues of the Dearborn 

Independent, asking to have their protest recorded. The 
articles are entitled, ““Are Women’s Clubs ‘Used’ by Bolshe- 
vists?” and “Why Don’t Women Investigate Propaganda?” 
They are anonymous, signed “By an American Citizen”— 
which leads one of our readers to comment, ‘“The man who 
writes thus, yet fears to sign his name, is the kind that would 
beat his wife, isn’t he?” 

The theme of these articles is that almost all women’s 
organizations are being subtly poisoned by Red propaganda, 
and that the innocent rank and file don’t know they are caught 
in Bolshevist toils through their “radical leadership.” <A full- 
page chart purports to show, as nearly as we can make out, a 
system of interlocking directorates of women’s organizations 
—with the heading, “The Socialist-Pacifist Movement in 
America is an absolutely fundamental and integral part of 
international socialism.” The author criss-crosses most elabo- 
rately, linking up very dissimilar organizations. Our corre- 
spondent who refers to the articles as “solemn and funny” 
seems to us to have the right of it. 

The “Women’s Bloc,” many will be surprised to learn, 
practically dictates our legislation. —The word “non-partisan” 
is plainly used as an accusation. “Pacifist and welfare propa- 
ganda” are united in one mouthful; the Sheppard-Towner act 
comes in for a full measure of horror, as one of the ways of 
carrying out the women’s “big idea,” which is “‘to centralize 
the control of all things possible in the Federal Government,” 
and thus destroy constitutional government. 

One of our readers, deploring this attack in a magazine 
usually liberal and progressive, quotes a letter referring to the 
articles as “a deep-laid plot to break up solidarity in the 
women’s organizations for the promotion of world peace, 
child welfare and human betterment.” No—not a plot, any 
more than the women are in a plot. Just an expression of the 
terrible fear that in one form or other has ridden all the world 
since the war—of the solemn bogey business that exaggerates, 
sees simple individual convictions the result of “Propaganda” 
and distorts everything with suspicion. 


Me 


RE pique and pride good motives for legislation? 

Secretary Hughes has been strongly opposed to the 

cancellation of the “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
Japan. Japan has been willing to consider a revision of the 
agreement. At the most, the difierence between the effect of 
the “‘gentlemen’s agreement” and the exclusion would amount 
to only about 240 persons a year. After the House voted 
for Japanese exclusion, the Senate Immigration Committee 
introduced a soothing amendment retaining the agreement. 
Then came a letter of protest to Mr. Hughes from the 
Japanese ambassador, which made the Senate wroth over the 
threat they fancied it implied. They. promptly defeated the 
amendment by a vote of 76 to 2, and there was much proud 
talk about upholding our country’s sovereign right to decide 
for itself who should be admitted. Certainly we have that 
right, but its assertion for the sake of 240 persons and the 
satisfaction of a resentment are surely not worth a grave 
offense to international friendship. 
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The Panacea 


Illusion 
By Maud Wood Park 


President, National League of Women Voters 


OTHING is so soothing to 

the human soul as faith in a 

panacea. The world is too 

much awry to be regarded 

by the naked eye without 
flinching. For the sake of comfort one 
must believe that somewhere there is a 
universal remedy for all ills, and that if 
humanity, or the small part of it which 
makes a nation, will only do this or that, 
adopt this political plan, that philosophy, 
the other reform, every crooked path 
will be made straight, every pitfall and 
gin removed, every stumbling block 
swept away, and we can sleep quietly of 
nights knowing that there is a definite 
remedy for all that disturbs us. 

I have believed at times that to be 
thus panacea-minded is to be feminine- 
minded but I begin to see that my view 
was short-sighted. Taking into account 
that the housewife through the ages has 
been accustomed to end her week with 
all the house cleaned and ready for Sun- 
day, 1 have thought that she must be the 
more easily affected by the panacea com- 
plex, the belief that somewhere there is 
a new broom that will infallibly sweep 
clean. Looking at the matter more care- 
fully, in the light of complaints made 
because after four vears of Federal en- 
franchisement women have not brought 
about the millennium, I conclude that 
faith in a panacea is not feminine but 
human and that perhaps because of her 
very experience with ages of new brooms 
which never sweep so clean that there is 
not after-work for the dust-pan, woman 
is the less inclined to the obsession. 

As a matter of record, woman suffrage 
has been anything but a failure. To find 
within four years after the passage of 
the Nineteenth Amendment  some- 
thing like eighty women members of 
state legislatures seems to me a very 
satisfactory achievement. I can imagine 
nothing worse for the country than a 
sudden substitution of inexperienced 
women for men in all public office, and 
I know nothing safer than making haste 
slowly. 

As to the things women have really 
accomplished since the vote was given 
them, women find the list most encourag- 
ing. Because women voters asked it, 
each of the two major political parties 


included in its 1920 platform a plank 
approving measures to secure the inde- 
pendent citizenship of married women. 
On September 22, 1922, President 
Harding signed the bill which makes 
citizenship of women independent of 
marital status and thus removes the 
greatest single Federal disability of 
women left after enfranchisement. | 
was able to report to the Congress of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance in Rome, in May, 1923, that no 
fewer than 287 measures supported by 
organized women voters had been en- 
acted in state legislatures and_ thirty 
measures the same voters opposed had 
been defeated. Women have concerned 
themselves especially with laws relating 
to the legal status of women, education, 
efficiency in government, living costs, 
social hygiene, women in industry, child 
welfare, and other related subjects and 
we feel that the enactment of these laws 
is a wholly satistactory proof that the 
entranchisement of women has meant 
considerably more than a mere increase 
in election totals. It has meant distinctly 
improved conditions for women = and 
children. 

What women saw in woman suffrage 
Was not a panacea, but a help, for women 
as a sex are content to advance a little 
at a time. Women believed that experi- 
ence had given them something of value 
to contribute to the cause of good gov- 
ernment but they had no idea that there 
was in them any _ instinctive wisdom 
which would enable them over-night to 
straighten out tangles over which genera- 
tions of men had worked in vain. 

Making the world over must be a 
slow process and four years is too short 
a time in which to arrive at a verdict 
concerning so tremendous a thing as 
the enfranchisement of twenty million 
women. 

Women who worked for enfranchise- 
ment were not deceived into believing 
that the moment the vote was given them 
all the women in the country would rush 
to the polls. It has never been pre- 
tended that desire for enfranchisement 
was unanimous and, so far as I am 
aware, no other forward step has been 
delayed until the demand for it was 
voiced by the whole people. The strong 
conviction on the part of suffragists was 
that there would be enough women 
ready and willing to vote, as soon as 
they were enfranchised, to lend material 
aid to work for good government and 
in this we were not mistaken. There 
was another strong conviction that 
women who had no interest in suffrage 
as a theory could be roused to an interest 


in voting as a fact and in this, also, our 
belief was sound. 

Because these things were in_ the 
minds of the women who worked for 
suffrage we have no fault to find with 
this stage of the outcome. We did not 
look forward to a time when women 
should govern in a millennium, relieving 
men of all responsibility, but to a time 
when men and women together should 
be able to make a better world of the 
very real earth on which we live. We 
have no magic lamp to rub, no superior 
genius which can achieve perfection in 
four short years. We have no gifts but 
the habit age-old training has given us 
of sticking at things and of being con- 
tent to go ahead slowly. We have no 
panacea to offer. We have only the 
simple remedies of earnestness, good will, 
patience, and the profound conviction 
that the more we can learn about the 
practice and the theory of government 
the more valuable our help as_ voters 


will be. 


On to the Conventions 
By Emily Newell Blair 


Mrs. Blair, vice-chairman of _ the 
Democratic National Committee, tells of 
the increase in the number of delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention 
this year. The Republican party has 
similarly increased its number—though 
without trying to designate that any spe- 
cial number shall he women. They say 
that, with every Republican delegate 
having a full vote, as against the half- 
vote of the added Democratic delegates 
at large, the Republican women will 
come out as well as the Democratic in 
the results. The proof lies in the out- 
come of the primaries and state conven- 
tions—already both parties have a num- 
ber of women on their lists of chosen 
delegates. 

In any case, Mrs. Blair’s exhortations 
to women to get into the convention ap- 
plies to all parties. It is already almost 
the last minute, and only quick action 
will serve. 


HE number, great or small, 

of women delegates and alter- 

nates in the forthcoming na- 

tional party conventions will 

be an authoritative test of 

women’s interest in politics and of the 

recognition given them by the major 
parties. 

Speaking for the Democratic party, ! 

can say that every effort has been made 

to encourage women to seek election 4s 
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delegates to the national convention. 
Fifty per cent of the way has been 
cleared for them—that is, the door of 
opportunity has been opened. 

By a resolution adopted last January, 
the Democratic National Committee 
recommended to the states that they in- 
crease their delegations-at-large from 
four to eight members and that the four 
extra be women, each of the eight dele- 
gates-at-large to have one half-vote. If 
every state adopted the resolution there 
would be a minimum of 192 women on 
delegations. Even without this resolu- 
tion, women were eligible to contest for 
place upon the delegations-at-large, just 
as they were eligible to contest for dele- 
gateships in the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts—the national convention being 
composed of delegates-at-large from each 
state and two delegates from each con- 
gressional district. The resolution was 
intended to make it easier for women to 
become elected delegates-at-large because 
the contest to choose four from the whole 
state is very severe, and also to encour- 
age women to contest in the congres- 
sional districts. 

Twenty states immediately moved to 
adopt the recommendation of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee—the first two 
being Arkansas and Virginia. “Twelve 
states have since elected their delegates: 
in Maine five of the eight delegates-at- 
large were women and in New Hamp- 
shire one delegate-at-large was a woman 
and five alternate delegates-at-large were 
women. Maine also elected a woman 
delegate on its second district delegation. 
Arizona has elected four delegates-at- 
large, one alternate delegate-at-large ; 
Kansas, four delegates-at-large, one dis- 
trict delegate and three alternate district 
delegates; North Dakota, two delegates ; 
South Dakota, no women on primary 
ballots; Rhode Island, four delegates-at- 
large, four alternate delegates-at-large, 
and three alternate district delegates. 
Returns are not in from the other states. 

Women themselves must be responsi- 
le for the other fifty per cent of the way 
to the Democratic national convention, 
because the number of women delegates 
who sit in the convention will largely 
depend upon the number of women who 
offer themselves as candidates to be dele- 
gates, and upon the interest of women 
voters in electing them to that position. 

In 1920 there were 96 women dele- 
gates and 202 alternates to the Demo- 
cratic convention in San Francisco. But 
most of these women, except from the 
suffrage states, perhaps, were placed 
there by men, because in those states 
where delegations were elected at the 
primaries only men had the vote, and in 
the states where delegations were elected 
by conventions the women delegates 
were there at the invitation, or on the 
suffrance, of party men. In neither case 
did women have a legal right to cast 
votes for delegations, but party men, 
thinking it expedient—doubtless in view 





of the impending passage of the suffrage 
amendment—either voluntarily opened 
conventions to women or placed women 
on many of the “‘slates.”’ 

But in 1924 women are eligible to 
vote in all primaries and to vote for the 
delegations to the state conventions, and 
even to go themselves to these conven- 
tions as delegates. Under these circum- 
stances it cannot be expected that women 
will be placed upon the delegations to 
state or national conventions unless indi- 
vidual women show sufficient interest to 
announce as candidates, and women 
members of the party express enough in- 
terest to vote for women delegates. 

lf, therefore, women wish to meet 
this opportunity offered them by the 
resolution of the Democratic National 
Committee they must become active im- 
mediately in their states, ascertain the 
method of selecting the delegates and 
take part in the selection. 

Following April 1, sixteen — states 
were scheduled to hold Presidential pri- 
maries. It is to be hoped that many 
women will file in the primaries for elec- 
tion and that voters will support them. 
In sixteen additional states primaries to 
elect delegates will be held. 

It is well to emphasize the fact that 
only by participating in pre-convention 
activities can women voters have any 
part in the selection of their party's 
Presidential nominee. In many states 
they may do this by participating in 
their township, precinct, county or ward 
meetings and in the twenty-nine states 
where delegates to the national conven- 
tion are named by state conventions, 
women can influence the decision by be- 
coming delegates to the state conventions. 

In the sixteen states which elect dele- 
gates by primaries the women can vote 
directly for the delegates of their choice. 
In the twenty states that hold Presiden- 
tial primaries (eight have already been 
held) they may express their choice of 
the nominee. 


Freedom of Speech 
Again 


By Cornelia James Cannon 


Mrs. Cannon says: “Boston is putting it- 
self on the map in a way that brings no 
credit to it, but it is right that the rest of 
the world should know, so here are a few 
words winged with shame!” 

NY one reading this heading 

will be tempted to turn away, 

bored, with the thought, 

“Why does any one waste 

time writing about an old 
accepted doctrine like that? Why not 
equally well write about the attraction 
of gravitation?” 

The truth of the matter is that free- 
dom of speech, like any other kind of 
freedom, requires eternal vigilance for 
its preservation. The most recent and 
glaring attack on its validity has oc- 
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curred in the last place where such an 
assault should be either expected or al- 
lowed to pass—in Boston, which still 
boasts its preéminence as the Cradle of 
Liberty, though the child formerly 
rocked there is apparently being threat- 
ened with a padded cell. In Boston in 
March, Mrs. Sanger was announced to 
speak on “The Need of Birth Control 
in America” in a rented hall, under the 
auspices of the School of Social Science. 
Mayor Curley sent word to the hall that 
its license would be revoked if the meet- 
ing were held, and, although an audi- 
ence gathered in anticipation of a meet- 
ing, no meeting could be held. 

It would be hard to convince Mayor 
Curley that by such action he has both 
injured his own reputation as an impar- 
tial and law-abiding executive, safe- 
guarding the rights of the citizens, and 
has also done a real disservice to the 
Church to which he belongs by making 
its displeasures and social doctrines the 
criterion of community privileges. 

Neither Mayor Curley nor his Church 
would have found America the haven it 
has been to them unless the liberty they 
are trying to deny to those who do not 
agree with them had been guaranteed to 
them by our federal and state constitu- 
tions and preserved for them by our 
administrators and courts. 

The real issue at stake is not the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of the idea of birth 
control. It may or may not prove a val- 
uable method of meeting the menace of 
an overpopulated world; but any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals which 
makes its own personal convictions the 
basis for judgment as to what may or 
may not be publicly discussed is making 
this world a poorer place for us all to 
live in. We had far better err the 
other way and let the fire eaters have 
their say, and the fanatics inveigh 
against everythin: we hold sacred, be- 
cause in the long run decency and sanity 
are bound to win out, and we have mean- 
while preserved that liberty without 
which neither decency nor sanity can 
achieve its greatest victories. We would 
not profit from an undue prolongation 
of infancy, even under the solicitous 
guardianship of a Mayor Curley, who 
wishes to protect us from every danger 
to our unripe intelligence and limited 
discretion. We must individually and 
collectively learn to walk alone, and de- 
velop of ourselves the discriminations we 
are not willing to depend upon any self- 
constituted moral mentor to regulate 
for us. 

We are adults, of varying degrees of 
intelligence, to be sure, but probably as 
well able as Mayor Curley to decide 
what is good for us to discuss and as 
competent to decide on the merits of the 
matter presented. 

Shall we lie down under the chal- 
lenge such effrontery presents, or shall 
we show some of the fighting blood of 
our forefathers ? 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 

NCOURAGING progress of the proposed child labor 
E amendment in the Congress is the most important report 
to be made on the legislative program which the League is 
supporting. 

The House Judiciary Committee reported to the House, 
March 31, its approval of the resolution (H. R. 184), intro- 
duced by Representative Foster of Ohio. Fifteen members 
of the committee voted for the resolution, while six, among 
them Chairman Graham, of Pennsylvania, opposed it. 
Majority and minority reports were submitted. 

Republican leaders have given assurance that the House 
will have an opportunity to vote on the resolution at a very 
early date. 

$.1337-H.R.3923: Sterling-Reed bill, creating a Depart- 
ment of Education with its head a member of the Cabinet, etc. 
Opponents of the measure were heard March 26, April 2, 
and April 9 before the House Education Committee. 

H.R.6896: Lehlbach bill, abolishing the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board and transferring its duties to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. On April 4 the House Rules Committee 
authorized a special rule to give privileged consideration to 
the bill. 

Other bills, supported by the League, the status of which 
is without change: 

World Court resolution, embodying the proposals of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the late President Harding, with reserva- 
tions by Secretary Hughes. 

S.790-H.R.685: Curtis-Graham women-prisoners’ bill. 

S.3713-H.R.7450: Capper-Bacon bill, providing aid to 
states for the physical education of children. 

S.J.Res.15: Jones amendment to the Constitution, providing 
for suffrage in the District of Columbia. 

S.1408: Fess amendment to the Smith-Hughes Act, to in- 
crease appropriations for home economics.—ANNE WILLIAMS. 


A. SHOCKLEY, Reno, Nevada 





HE Lincoln (Massachusetts) League began its spring 
work with a party for all the town’s young people 
between the ages of 19 and 23, their fathers and mothers, 
the new residents of Lincoln, the school teachers, the school 
committee, and the selectmen. Mrs. Lewis Jerome Johnson 
made an address on the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship, ending with an appeal for the World Court. 
Alfred Worcester, of Waltham, talked on the origin 
and history of the New England town meeting. About 


eighty persons came and the entertainment has aroused great 
interest in League work. 





The Twenty-five Dollar Prize List 


N the competition for the best reference list purchasable 
for fifty dollars and the best list costing twenty-five dollars, 
lists were submitted in pairs, each bibliographer contesting for 
both items. The list of Miss Agnes Doherty, winner of the 
first prize, follows: 


I. General Reference Books and Pamphlets 
Nation 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 75c; Statistical 
Atlas, $2.50; Abstract of the 1920 Census (when issued), 
$1.50. (Through the courtesy of Senators or Representatives 
it may be possible to obtain the foregoing publications free, in 
which case Munro’s Government of American Cities can be 
purchased. ) 

Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 74. 
ernment Printing Office, 1919, 25c. 

House Manual; Senate Manual; Congressional Directory; 
the Congressional Record. From your Senator or Representa- 
tive, without charge. 

Reports of Federal Departments and Bureaus, e. g., Com- 
missioner of Education; Commissioner of Immigration; Civil 
Service Commission ; Federal Trade Commission, etc. Obtain- 
able gratis from the various departments, Washington. 

Bureau of Education. Send for Bulletin No. 32, 1923, or 
later list. List of publications free. Many pamphlets on 
education; many leaflets on education; City School Leaflet, 
No. 4 (Per cent of municipal funds devoted to schools) ; 
Statistical Circular, No. (Per capita costs of schools) ; 
Kindergarten Circular, No. 10. (Some experiments in pre- 
school education. ) 

Department of Agriculture. 
list. Secretary of Agriculture. 


and Nutrition. 

Department of Labor. Publications of Women’s Bureau. 
Free. Bulletins: No. 3, Standards for the Employment of 
Women in American Industry; No. 14, A Psychological Basis 
for the Shorter Working Day for Women; No. 16, State 
Laws Affecting Working Women; No. 27, The Occupational 
Progress of Women; No. 28, Women’s Contribution in the 
Field of Invention; No. 30, The Share of Wage Earning 
Women in Family Support; No. 31, What Industry Means to 
Women. Washington: Department of Labor. 

Institute of Government Research. Service Monographs of 
the U. S. Government; a series of studies by a non-partisan 
independent institution. No. 22, The Women’s Bureau. 
Washington: Institute of Government Research, 26 Jackson 


Place, $1.00. 


State 
Illinois Constitutional Convention. Bulletins. Springfield, 


1920. Free. Legislative Manual or Blue Book; a volume of 
laws of a legislative session; copies of ballots, bills, calendars 
and journal of each house. Free. Map of State, showing 
representative and senatorial districts. Free. National Muni- 
cipal League. The Model State Constitution. New York: 
National Municipal League. 25c. 

Reports of state departments, boards, commissions. 
County 

Copies of legal blanks, documents. Free. Map of the county 
showing townships or local divisions. Free. Reports of county 
officers and boards. Free. 
City 


The city charter and ordinances. 


Washington: Goy- 


Many free bulletins; send for 
Farmers’ Bulletin on Food 


Free. 


Free. Maps of the city, 
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showing wards and precincts. Free. Reports of municipal 
departments. Free. 

Financial Statistics of Cities. Annual. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. From your Congressman. 

General Statistics of Cities. Annual. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. From your Congressman. 

Copies of legal blanks, ballots, various town documents. 
Free. 

The World Almanac. Annual volume of statistics. New 
York: the World. 40c. 

ByincTton, M. F. What Social Workers Should Know 
About Their Own Communities. Third ed. rev. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 10c. 

National Municipal League. The Model City Charter. 
New York: National Municipal League. 50c. 

Summaries of Current Economic and Financial Conditions 

New York Chase National Bank; occasional bulletins. 
Gratis. New York. 

Irving Bank. Columbia Trust Company. Economic Condi- 
tions (monthly). Gratis. 

New York National City Bank. 
(monthly). Gratis. 


II. Outlines for Study 


Economic Conditions 


Books 

Davipson, CHARLES. 
Wilson, 1921. 50c. 

Mo ey, RAYMOND, in collaboration with HELEN M. Rocca. 
The Outline of Government in the United States. Wash- 
ington: National League of Women Voters. 50c. 


Active Citizenship. New York: 


III. Social Sciences or Social Studies, Including Politics 

Epiz, L. D. Principles of the New Economics. New York: 
Crowell, 1922. $2.75. 

Hamit_ton, W. H. Current Economic Problems. Rev. ed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1922. $4.00. 

Jenks, J. W. and Smitn, R. D. We and Our Government. 
New York: American View Point Society of Boni and 
Liveright, 1922. 223p. $2.00. 

Jounson, J. F. We and Our Work. New York: American 
View Point Society of Boni and Liveright, 1922. 30Ip. 
$2.15. 

Munro, W. B. Government of American Cities. New York: 
Macmillan, 1920. $3.25. 

Occ, F. A., and Ray, P. O. Introduction to American Gov- 
ernment. New York: Century, 1922. $3.75. 

Pamphlets 

Anprews, J. B. Labor Problems and Labor Legislation. New 
York: American Association for Labor Legislation, 1922. 
30c. 

CHAFFEE, ZACHARIAH. Freedom of Speech in War Times. 
Cambridge: Dunster House Book Shop. 40c. 

Dawson, Epcar, editor. Outlines of Responsible Govern- 
ment. New York: National Municipal League. 20c. 

Jupp, C., and MarsHatt, L. C. Lessons in Community and 
National Life. Series A, B and C. Department of the 
Interior Bureau of Education. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. Series A, 25c; series B and C, 15c each. 

Mo ey, RaymMonp. Parties, Politics, and People. Washing- 
ton: National League of Women Voters, 1923. 35c. 

SmirH, R. H. Justice and the Poor. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 13, 
1919. Free. 

IV. International Relations: Foreign Policy 

Bryce, James. International Relations. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1922. $2.50. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. A mer- 
ican Foreign Policy. No. 17. Washington: Carnegie En- 
dowment, Division of Intercourse and Education, 1920. 
Gratis. 

Curtis, Lionet, and Kerr, Pup H. America and the 
International Problem. No. 183. New York: American 
Association for International Conciliation, 1923. 5c. 
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The Permanent Court of International Justice. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 15c. 

The United States and the Permanent Court of International 

Justice. New York: 407 West 117th Street, May, 1923. 15c. 


The Fifth Annual Convention 


HE stage is all set at Buffalo, and next week the curtain 

will rise on the most interesting production of the League 
year, the annual convention. Each of the four earlier conven- 
tions has had a quality and a significance all its own and the 
fifth will be distinctive because, like the first, it is held ori the 
eve of a national election, and because, unlike the first, it is 
held by an organization with four successful years behind it, 
a going concern with proved plans and a tested program. 

The work of the convention will begin at 9:30 Monday 
morning, April 21, when the Board of Directors, which is 
made up of the six national officers and the seven regional 
directors, will meet in a three-day pre-convention session. On 
Thursday morning the Executive Council, which consists of 
the Board of Directors, the chairmen of national standing 
committees, and the presidents of state Leagues or their alter- 
nates, will meet ‘‘to consider and recommend programs and 
methods of work.” 

Thursday afternoon will be given up to open conferences of 
the six standing committees and the two departments. The 
list of speakers at the various conferences, all held simultane- 
ously, is alluring and includes such personages as the Assistant 
Attorney General, Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt ; Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, chief of the Children’s Bureau; Professor Harper Swift, 
of the University of Minnesota; Mrs. Katherine Cook, of the 
Bureau of Education; Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the Con- 
sumers’ League; Edward P. Costigan, of the Tariff Commis- 
sion; Dr. Louise Stanley, of the Bureau of Home Economics; 
Dr. Ernest Freund, University of Chicago; Dr. Ruth Boyn- 
ton, Minnesota State Board of Health; Dr. Mollie Ray 
Carroll, Goucher College; Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House; Miss Elizabeth Christman, International Glove 
Makers’ Union; Miss Fannia M. Cohn, Ladies’ International 
Garment Workers; Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, editor, and other 
men and women equally authoritative. 

The convention proper opens on Friday morning and like 
all other conventions presided over by Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, will begin promptly. Reports, including the presenta- 
tion by Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, director of the third region, 
of the amended constitution, will be the chief business of the 
opening session. The afternoon will be devoted to an organi- 
zation conference, with Miss Marguerite Wells, director of 
the fifth region, in the chair, and among the leaders of dis- 
cussions, Mrs. R. L. DeNormandie, Mrs. C. H. Haworth, 
Mrs. J. B. O’Hara, Mrs. J. C. Layne, and Mrs. W. H. 
Thompson. 

The feature of the Friday evening session will be the presi- 
dent’s address. Miss Gertrude Ely, director of the second 
region, is to preside, Mrs. F. Louis Slade, president of the 
New York State League, is to present the state greetings, and 
Mrs. William Hibbard, director of the fourth region, will 
respond. There will be greetings from associate members and 
the unusual feature of greetings from the Toronto League, 
delivered by Mrs. John Bruce. 

The subject for the Saturday morning session is “Carrying 
Out the League Program”; and Miss Belle Sherwin will 
preside. On the topics included in “Laying the Foundation 
for Efficient Government,” the speakers will be: Mrs. Robert 
C. Morris, Ohio; Miss Kate Carlisle, Michigan; Miss Gladys 
Harrison, Minnesota; Mrs. James E. Cheesman, Rhode Is- 
land; Mrs. James Morrisson, Illinois; Miss Belle Sherwin— 
“Bricks and Mortar” is her subject—the heads of national 
standing committees. and Miss Ruth Morgan, who will talk 
of the beginning of international co-operation to prevent war. 
State luncheons followed by caucuses will fill the afternoon, 
and bulletin editors and press chairmen will dine together. 

Saturday evening there will be a mass meeting with the 
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governors of five states in the second region as guests, and 
Sunday there will be another mass meeting when, for the 
first time in two years, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will ad- 
dress the League in convention. The other speakers of the 
afternoon are Senator Walsh, of Montana, and Representative 
Hamilton Fish, of New York. 

Monday begins with a session of action on plan of work, 
action on incorporation and on amended constitution, and the 
resolutions committee report, by Mrs. True Worthy White, 
of Massachusetts. A conference on politics in practice fills the 
afternoon, with Mrs. Solon Jacobs in the chair. Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham, of Texas, will discuss the dividing line 
between the League and political parties; Mrs. John M. 
Kenny, of Tennessee, will open the discussion of women as 
delegates to party conventions, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot will 
start the ball of law enforcement rolling, and Mrs. Jacobs 
will talk of methods of legislative work. 

A banquet at which the “twelve greatest women” of the 
United States have been invited to be guests of honor is set 
for Monday evening. Several great women who were not 
included in the League’s necessarily limited and much-dis- 
cussed list will be guests also and are expected to make brief 
talks. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee of the Republican National Committee ; 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, Civil 
Service Commissioner, are expected, and other famous women 
with them. 

Tuesday the ends of convention threads are gathered to- 
gether, the elections committee reports, the women who served 
on the commission to European women last summer will re- 
port, resolutions will be adopted and unfinished business 
attended to. This is really the last session of the great conven- 
tion, but the Executive Council will meet Wednesday, April 
30, and every state president is expected to remain for that 
meeting. 

The newly elected officers who will meet with the Council 
are the president, third vice-president, and secretary, who, ac- 
cording to the League constitution, must be elected in the 
even-numbered years and hold office for two years, and the 
regional directors, who are elected by regional delegates at 
each convention and serve but for a year unless re-elected. 


The Ballad of East Hartford 


Give ear, ye Leaguers old and wise, 
And eke ye Leaguers new; 

A Tale of fair East Hartford Town 
Would I unfold to vou. 


The League in fair East Hartford Town, 
As many Leagues have done. 

Besought a Speaker, Monday night, 

From seven-and-twenty-one*. 


But scarcely was the Speaker found 

And scarce her Subject known, 

When Bells rang out with urgent Sound— 
Miss Corning at the ’phone.** 


“No Speaker send! No Speaker send! 
Though fair or foul the Weather, 

Town Meeting comes that Monday night, 
We're going all together.” 


So Publick Men who went that Night 
For Honor or Intrigue, 

Could see arranged a Goodly Sight, 
The Whole East Hartford League. 


If all the Leagues would do the same 
How wide the Work would reach! 
All Honor to East Hartford’s Name, 
They practice what they preach. 
GLApys M. GutLrorp 


HE recently elected president of the North Carolina 
League is Miss Gertrude Weil, of Goldsboro. Mrs. 
Mary O. Cowper, of Durham, is the executive secretary. 


“Headquarters. **President East Hartford League. 
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An Unprecedented Compliment 


N March 19 the House of Representatives of South 
Carolina paid Mrs. Richard Williams, retiring president 

of the state League and chairman of the steering committee 
ot the Woman’s Legislative Council, a compliment any woman 
in the world would be proud to receive. It was in the form 
ot a concurrent resolution adopted in the House and sent to 
the Senate, and reads: 

“Wuereas, Mrs. Richard Williams, of Greenwood, * 
has been of invaluable assistance to the members of the Gen 
eral Assembly in furnishing them with reliable and trust- 
worthy information upon the important and_ progressive 
legislation proposed and sponsored by women’s organizations 
introduced and enacted at this session of the legislature and 

“Wuereas, By her courteous, amiable, and dignified man- 
ner in presenting this information she has won the confidence, 
high regard, and sympathetic friendship of the members of 
the General Assembly and deserves the cordial endorsement of 
the organizations she represents as well as that of the entire 
people of the state, now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the House of Representatives, the Senate con- 
curring, that the General Assembly does hereby express its 
approval of the tactful and painstaking manner in which Mrs. 
Williams has presented these important matters to the general 
assembly, and we do hereby extend to her and her co-workers 
our sincere thanks for the great help they have been to the 
members of the legislature in their endeavor to deal properly 
and intelligently with these progressive measures.” 


League Women and League Work 


ARGE public gatherings have been seized upon by the 
California League as proper occasions for the distribu- 
tion of dodgers, of inexpensive paper printed boldly with 
‘When, Where, and How to Register,” in large type and 
specific instruction beneath the heading. “Register and Vote,” 
equally striking, at the bottom of the broadside. Quantities 
of the same sheets were distributed in districts where regis- 
tration is below normal. The March issue of the California 
League’s Bulletin was devoted to discussion by the chairman 
of League standing committees of the National League’s ten- 
tative program. New items in that program are printed in 
red and the California League called special attention to these 
by asking every local League or ‘‘center’’to hold a “‘red ink day” 
in March to talk over the National League program and send 
criticisms or endorsements to state headquarters so that the 
state delegation will go to the Buffalo convention thoroughly 
informed of California’s attitude on all the new proposals. 


HE annual convention of the North Dakota League is 

to be held at Grand Forks, May 14-16, and the president 
of the state university has appointed Miss Beatrice Olson, 
dean of women, the faculty member to co-operate with the 
League in holding a two-day school of citizenship in connection 
with the meeting. Grand Forks has a recently organized 
League with Dr. Margaret Peake, president; Mrs. J. A. 
Poppler, vice-president; Miss Mary MacCumber, secretary, 
and Mrs. Laura Boyle, treasurer. The May festival at the 
University of North Dakota begins on May 16 and ends 
on May 17 and, as it draws visitors from all parts of the 
state, the Grand Forks League believes it will prove to be an 
inducement to many women to attend their first League 
convention. Miss Olson is so enthusiastic about League work 
that it is likely a university League will be organized because 
of her interest. 


RS. ANN WEBSTER, chairman of the National 
League Committee on Social Hygiene, spent one March 

day in St. Louis and these are the things she did, with St. Louis 
League women: addressed the police on the interest of women 
in police administration; visited three criminal courts: visited 
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the municipal clinic; visited League headquarters; spoke at 
a luncheon on the relation of the League’s program in social 
hygiene to social agencies; drove about city inspecting play- 
grounds, the municipal outdoor theatre and the bear pits; 
attended a conference tea at the Women’s College Club; 
spoke at a dinner given by the St. Louis League and the 
Missouri League, and attended an after-dinner conference. It 
was 11:59 when she started for Chicago and by a singular 
coincidence the Pullman porter was humming, “When you 
come to the end of a perfect day.” 


N an eloquent letter, signed by Mrs. A. J. McGuire, chair- 

man of the Committee on Political Relations, the Minne- 
sota League has appealed to all local League chairmen to 
do all they can “to get strong women of all parties to help in 
arranging and conducting their party primaries, and to stand 
for delegates in their district.” The letter details work to 
be done before the primary or caucus, with the most practical 
directions tor doing it. Vhe voters’ primer of questions and 
answers on party caucuses and conventions, issued by the 
Minnesota League, is not only a vade mecum for Minnesota 
voters but an admirable model for Leagues in other states to 
follow. No point is left uncovered in the series of “Steps in 
the Nomination of the Presidential Candidates for 1924.” 


HE Cincinnati League has worked out a plan for citizen- 

ship schools in the various Cincinnati suburbs and has 
put it into operation with great success. A committee of women 
from the local community arranges a program for its school 
and the Cincinnati League provides speakers. The local 
women pay for the printing of the program and use it in the 
newspapers to advertise the school. The local committee is 
expected to raise money by serving a luncheon to all the women 
who come to the school. The school at Price Hill, held re- 
cently, brought out three hundred women, many of whom 
joined the League immediately afterward. 


HE Memphis (Tennessee) League is greatly pleased at 

the success of its school of citizenship which began 
March 10. It was managed by Mrs. E. E. Hauck, the 
League’s legislative chairman, and several women’s organiza- 
tions of Memphis co-operated in carrying out plans. Among 
the notable talks given were one on Republican candidates for 
the Presidency, one on Democratic candidates, and a discus- 
sion of the Constitution of the United States, by Mr. S. W. 
Jones, of the Memphis Law School. The League carried on 
a successful membership drive simultaneously with the school. 


HE District of Columbia League is using its exceptional 

opportunities and inviting members of the Diplomatic 
Corps to speak at meetings in the cause of international friend- 
ship. The speakers at the first meeting of a series, March 18, 
were the ministers from the three countries comprising the 
“Little Entente” and at the second meeting, a week later, the 
speakers were: the Finnish Minister, Dr. Astrém; the 
minister of Esthonia, Dr. Antonius Piip; the chargé d’affaires 
of Lithuania, Mr. Kazys Bizauskas, and the former secretary 
of the Latvian legation, Mr. Arved Kundzin. 


ARLY in March, the Girls’ Club of Meriden, Connecti- 

cut, gave a competitive vaudeville program and offered 
a prize for the best “act.” The Meriden League won it— 
fifty dollars, it was—with a sketch entitled “That Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine.” Riley’s familiar poem was recited by a young 
man in clever middle-age make-up, who addressed himself to 
a portrait of a lady in the costume of the ’60’s. At the con- 
clusion of the verses the portrait “came alive” and the two 
characters danced a delightful old-fashioned pas de deux. 


VERY woman who attends the fifth annual convention at 
J Buffalo will find the souvenir program well worth keep- 
ing. Printed in the usual League combination of buff and 
blue it will bear on the cover page a design illustrative of 
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League aims and purposes and the designs will be the best 
that Buffalo art classes can supply. The Erie County League 
offered a prize for the best design submitted and all the young 
men and women who are studying in the Buffalo Art Students 
League and in nine local schools of high-school rank were 
eligible to compete. 


RS. ROBERT A. TAFT, first head, and now honorary 

president of the Cincinnati League, has been giving 
almost daily talks on “Our Taxes and Where They Go” in 
citizenship schools, and before clubs and other organizations 
in the League’s work of giving the citizens of Hamilton 
County a clear understanding of the present tax situation. 
Mrs. Taft has also had a large part in compiling data for 
the Cincinnati League’s new booklet, “Know Cincinnati,” 
which is dedicated to “You, a Citizen of Cincinnati.” 


RS. E. L. STEENROD, of the Dayton (Ohio) 

League, will attend the Buffalo convention as the win- 
ner of the prize offered by the Ohio League for the member 
who secured the largest number of new members in the recent 
membership drive. Mrs. Steenrod added fifty names to the 
membership list in the third congressional district of the state, 
a district which outdid all the rest in the drive. Dayton is 
the chief city of the district and the local League increased its 
membership by 350. 


UMBER II of “Little Libraries’ has been issued by 

the Committee on Education of the National League 
and may be obtained from national headquarters. Its titles 
include books, magazines, surveys, Bureau of Education pub- 
lications, and booklets from various sources. In size and in 
style—it is printed on durably stiff cardboard—it is a dupli- 
cate of Number I, which was compiled for the benefit of rural 
school board members. The price of the bibliographies is two 
cents each, $1.80 the hundred. 


OLLOWING the custom established last year, the Kan- 
F sas League printed the program of its annual convention 
on its official letterhead so that the names of officers were 
always conveniently at hand. The convention was held in 
Wichita, March 20-21, and the principal speaker and out-of- 
the-state guest was Mrs. James Morrisson, of Chicago, treas- 
urer of the Illinois League, and a member of the commission 
of five the National League sent to talk with European 
women, last summer, about what American women can do 
to further the cause of world peace. 


HE dates set for the school of government and politics 

which is to be conducted by the Leagues of the fourth 
region in co-operation with the University of Michigan are 
July 21-26. The program, as at present tentatively framed, 
calls for discussions of state administration, political parties, 
international relations, legislative and social progress, and 
methods of teaching government. The teaching staff will be 
drawn largely from the faculty of the university summer 
school. 


HE South Carolina League executive board held its first 

meeting since the annual convention, in Columbia, on 
March 20 and made ready for its year’s work. The newly 
elected officers are: Mrs. E. A. Dunovant, of Edgefield, presi- 
dent; Mrs. John Gary Evans, of Spartanburg, vice-president, 
and Mrs. R. D. Wright, of Newberry, recording secretary. 
A delegate to the fifth annual National League convention is 


Mrs. Foster McKissick. 
BRANCH of the Wayne County (Michigan) League 


has just been organized at Wyandotte, with Mrs. Wal- 
ter C. Lambert for president; Mrs. Henry Roehrig and Mrs. 
Jerome Bishop, vice-presidents; Mrs. Frederick Van Alstyne, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Robert E. Johnston, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. Charles Crosby, treasurer. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Suffrage Discussed 
now under serious 


UFFRAGE is 

S consideration in three countries. In 
England, Mr. W. MM. Adamson, secre- 
tary for Scotland, introduced a bill in 
Parliament on February 29 providing 
that women may vote at twenty-one, 
instead of at thirty, as now. This bill 
is very much like the ill-fated measure 
which was done to death in its commit- 
tee stages after a triumphant second 
reading in 1921. All possible pressure 
is being brought to bear so that the path 
of the bill may be smooth and the four 
and a half-odd million British women 
between twenty-one and thirty may come 
into their own. 

The Minister of the Interior of Hun- 
gary has withdrawn from his suffrage 
bill the paragraph depriving women of 
their municipal eligibility to the city 
Parliament of Budapest. This means 
not only that women may be elected 
again in Budapest, but that in future 
they may be elected in other towns of 
Hungary. The women of Hungary are 
rejoicing, as it was through their effort 
that the paragraph was taken out. 

The Grand National Assembly in 
Turkey has passed a measure, granting 
every Turk who has reached the age of 
eighteen the privilege of a vote in the 
Parliamentary elections. There is still 
uncertainty in reports received as to 
whether women as well as men are 
meant. 


The Women’s Planks 
OTH Democratic and Republican 
women are at work to frame planks 
on social welfare legislation for the na- 
tional platforms. 

In the Democratic party, Cordell 
Hull, head of the National Committee, 
has appointed Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, of New York, as chairman. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and her selected committee 
will submit to the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, on June 24, a woman’s platform of 
legislation, combining the requests of all 
women’s organizations of the country. 
In this way it is assured that a woman’s 
platform of social legislation will go to 
the Resolutions Committee. 

Among the Republicans, the twenty- 
nine women members of the National 
Committee’s subcommittee on_ policies 
and platforms are also making sugges- 
tions for planks in the 1924 platform. 
These women, prominent in the work 
of women’s organizations, are consulting 
leaders in club, civic and political groups 
to find out what Republican women 
want in their platform. 


Coming Events 

yYATIONAL Garden Week—April 20-26. 
Fi Third Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women—April 
21-25, Washington, D. C. 

Fifth Annual Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters—April 25-29, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Eighth Biennial National Convention of the 
Y. W. C. A.—April 30 to May 5, New York 
City. 

Fourth Biennial Congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom 
—May 1-17, Washington, D. C. 

International Women’s Congress—May 20- 
27, Copenhagen. 

Seventeenth Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs—June 
2-13, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ninth Biennial Convention of the National 
Women's Trade Union League of America— 
June 16-21, New York City. 


The Conventions 
FEW words about all these con- 
ventions— 

Details of the program of the League 
ot Women Voters’ meeting are to be 
found in the Woman Joter, pp. 23-24. 
As this is written, final points of the 
program are being worked out; but the 
main outlines are settled, and a fine 
company of splendid speakers is assured. 

The A. A. U. W. promises an inter- 


esting program with every moment 
filled. Among the speakers will be Miss 


Johanne Stochholm, secretary of the 
Danish Federation, who is now teaching 
at Bryn Mawr; Mlle. Marguerite Mes- 
toulet, president of the French Federa- 
tion, exchange professor at Barnard 
College; Mrs. Walker Vaughan, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation; Prin- 
cess Borghese of Italy and Miss Picton 
Turbervill from England. 

The Y. W. C. A. convention and the 
congress of the Women’s International 


League. for Peace and Freedom are 
drawing many delegates from other 


countries. Some were mentioned in the 
last CITIZEN, and we'll have more to 
say about them later. 

Meantime, as this goes to press, a con- 
vention of the Women’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement has just 
been concluded. The convention dis- 
cussed primarily the enforcement. of 
prohibition. A resolution was _ passed 
that the political parties be asked to 
include in their party platforms a plank 
against any change in the definition of 
intoxicating liquors as it now stands in 
the Volstead act. It recommended the 
transfer of the enforcement personnel to 
the civil service, stricter penalties for 
law breakers, a stronger coast guard and 
a more careful regulation of permits, 
with a more accurate estimate of the 
alcohol needed for industrial purposes 


A Candidate for Congress 

RS. A. H. HOFFMAN, who for 

six years has been county super- 
intendent of schools ot Polk County, 
Iowa, which includes the city of Des 
Moines, has announced her candidacy 
for Congress. Mrs. Hoffman is the first 
woman in her Congressional District to 
seek this nomination. She is running 
against a strong opponent, Cassius C, 
Dowell, a member of the last tive Con- 
gresses, but because of her prominence 
the race looks interesting. 

Mrs. Hoffman was the second woman 
to be elected to the Des Moines School 
Board, and the first to be elected its 
president. She has been actively identi- 
fied with the lowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and with the National I <duca- 
tion Association, and has been active in 
the City and County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Chamber of Commerce, 
Women’s Rotary Club and other civic 
organizations. She was a member of the 
Citizen Committee which prepared the 
course of study for the public schools 
of Iowa. 


A British Peace Contest 

N Imperial Competition is being 

organized in Great Britain to stim- 
ulate thought and study upon the ques- 
tion of Peace. Thirty-eight prizes, which 
total about ten thousand dollars, will be 
awarded for the best plan based upon the 
proposition, ‘How can peace and _ pros- 
perity be restored in Great Britain and 
in Eurepe through International Co- 
operation?” All plans must be submit- 
ted by British subjects, whether at 
home or abroad, by June 28. 


Ellen Duane Davis 

HE political and civic lite of Phila- 

delphia has sustained a severe loss 
in the death, on March 4 last, of a 
widely known Democratic woman, Mrs. 
Ellen Duane Davis, wite ot Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Davis, personal friend and 
physician of Woodrow Wilson. 

Mrs. Davis was descended in direct 
line from Benjamin Franklin, being the 
great-great-granddaughter of the illus- 
trious statesman. Her maternal grand- 
father, William J. Duane, was Secretary 
of the Treasury during part of the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson. Her 
mother, Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, will live 
in the history of Philadelphia for her 
notable civic service, particularly the 
permanent establishment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art and the introduction of orchestral 
music to Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. Davis felt keenly the traditions 
of family usefulness in public welfare as 
a personal obligation for her own day 
and generation. Her record shows ac- 
tivity in many lines: in the societies of 
colonial descendants, welfare work of 
the Episcopal Church, particularly the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, the State 
Grange, the Red Cross and the Liberty 
Loan campaigns of the world war; in a 
long participation in the struggle for 
suffrage and in political work after the 
victory was won. 

In 1920 Mrs. Davis accepted the lead- 
ership of the Women’s Democratic or- 
ganization in Philadelphia. In the same 
year her name appeared on the ballot as 
presidential elector-at-large, the first 
woman in Pennsylvania to be so hon- 
ored. She was the first woman elected 
to serve on the Democratic City Execu- 
tive Committee. In 1922 she was the 
candidate of her party for election to 
Congress, developing a splendid cam- 
paign. Her defeat at the polls—the 
natural lot of the minority candidate— 
she accepted as none the less honorable 
in the discharge of her patriotic duty and 
the service of her party. 

About a year ago Mrs. Davis suffered 
a physical breakdown, but her interest in 
politics never failed. She frequently left 
her bed to attend meetings of impor- 
tance, accompanied by her nurse. At the 
time of her death she was actively 
identified with the Democratic Citizens’ 
Committee, the Luncheon Club, the 
Democratic City Executive Committee 
and the Women’s Central Democratic 
Club as vice-chairman.—M. H. 


Government Bulletins 

HE housekeeping bulletins issued 

free by the Department of Agricul- 
ture are in great demand, according to a 
Department report. During the year 
ending July 30, 1923, 488,000 copies of 
Baking in the Home (No. 1136) were 
distributed, 245,000 Removal of Com- 
mon Stains (No. 861), 172,000 School 
Lunches (No. 712), 137,000 House- 
cleaning Made Easy (No. 1180), 109,- 
000 Home Laundering (No. 1099) and 
104,000 Floors and Floor Coverings 
(No. 1219). 


A Women’s Center 
T the British Empire Exhibition— 
April to October—there will be a 
small building to serve as a center for 
women who want information about in- 
ternational work. The British Overseas 
Committee of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance is responsible for the 
building. 
Republican Magazines 
EPUBLICAN women edit and 
publish at least seven different 
magazines throughout the country. They 
are: The New Jersey Republican, The 
Republican Woman, published in Penn- 
sylvania; The Woman Republican, is- 
sued by the New York Women’s State 


Executive Committee; The Repudlican 
Woman, published by the Illinois Re- 
publican Women’s Club; The Elephant, 
official organ of the Republican Wom- 
en’s Club of St. Louis; Mrs. Florence 
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Riddick Boys’s section of The National 
Republican, and an intant, The Massa- 
chusetts Elephant, which has only re- 
cently been born. Mrs. Frank B. Hall, 


of Worcester, is its manager. 





General Federation Notes 
By Lessie Stringfellow Read 


S the Biennial Convention of the 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Los Angeles, June 2-13, occurs 
on the fourth or election year, tremen- 
dous interest centers in the election, in 
which a president will be chosen to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Winter, and which will de- 
termine an entire new administration 
for the next four years. Thirteen states 
having voted in all their clubs in direct 
membership, entitling each club to a vot- 
ing delegate at the convention, a spirited 
club membership campaign from now 
until June among remaining states which 
desire a large voting body is expected to 
be waged. The nominating committee 
will report June 10 and balloting will 
be permitted that day and the following. 
The report of the election will be an- 
nounced from the platform June 12 at 
noon. 


URING the Biennial Convention 

an “administration dinner” will 
be given under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the 
Federation. The date is June5. Every- 
one who has been a member of Mrs. 
Winter’s board of directors during any 
part of her four years of administration 
will be invited, and it is hoped that this 
group will form a permanent organiza- 
tion. 


RS. C. S. SELOVER, of Cleve- 

land, Ohio, director in the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
her state, has accepted the office of 
chairman of resolutions at the conven- 
tion, which was left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Miss Mary Garrett Hay, of 
New York City, whose health is such 
that she does not expect to attend the 
Biennial. 


LUBS of Porto Rico, Hawaii and 

Alaska do not like to be listed as 
“foreign.” It is to be proposed, there- 
fore, at the June Biennial, to amend the 
by-laws to provide that all clubs of 
American women living in dependencies 
or possessions of the United States, not 
already represented on the board, shall 
be reclassified as “insular” instead of 
“foreign.” 

Proposed amendments will provide 
further that one director be added to the 
General Federation board, to represent 
the insular clubs. Since such clubs are 
widely scattered in various parts, and 
since therefore it would be almost im- 
possible for them to elect a director, the 
amendment will provide that the insular 
director be elected by the board, “but 


shall have particularly in mind the in- 
terests of that group.” 
Another suggested amendment to the 
by-laws has to do with permitting past 
General Federation presidents to be 
made members of the board of directors. 


SPECIAL bulletin on relations of 

this country with the Latin Re- 
publics is being prepared by Mrs. E. O. 
Leatherwood, vice-chairman of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs’ De- 
partment of International Relations. A 
bulletin on relations with Mexico is 
being prepared by Mrs. Lee Joseph, of 
Texas, also a member of the Depart- 
ment. 


M AY 11-18 has been named as 
Better Homes Week, to be ob- 
served by Better Homes in America, 
Inc., recently reorganized with Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover as president. Mrs. 
John D. Sherman and Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney are among members of 
the board. President Coolidge is chair- 
man of the Advisory Council. 

Better Homes in America will this 
year conduct home demonstrations in 
cities, towns and villages, and hopes to 
make each local home demonstration a 
community affair, wholly divorced from 
commercial interest. Mrs. Sherman, 
chairman of Education in the General 
Federation, says: 

“The aim is to induce the citizens of 
the community to buy, rent or borrow 
a house which is particularly adapted for 
demonstration purposes because of its 
location and its architecture. Such 
houses should be furnished and equipped 
in a tasteful, economical and consistent 
manner to make an exhibit of a well- 
balanced home as educational as pos- 
sible. 

“During Better Homes Week the 
committee will open this house for pub- 
lic inspection, and demonstrations of 
architecture, furnishings, equipment, 
garden, home music, home libraries and 
home play may all be part of the pro- 
gram. 

“You can cooperate in this admirable 
educational movement either by volun- 
teering to act as chairman of the local 
Better Homes Committee in case no 
chairman has yet been appointed, or by 
suggesting one or more women who 
would be willing to serve as local chair- 
man.” 

Mrs. Sherman may always be reached 
at General Federation Headquarters, 
1734 N Street, N. W., where she will 
remain through Garden Week. 
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The Bookshelf 


OSE MACAULAY ’S “Told 
by an Idiot” is as sophisti- 
cated, as free of illusions as 
its title. It is a_ brilliant 
and moving story of three 

generations, which says that life in its 
essentials is always the same, that only 
the mechanics and the terms change, and 
that the unconquered human spirit is the 
only thing of value in the whole show. 
Otherwise life is, as the author of her 
title said three hundred years before her, 
“A tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” Miss 
Macaulay has won greater depths of un- 
derstanding than she had when she wrote 
her clever ‘‘Potterism.” This book has 
a range of characters, a philosophy, a 
sort of four-dimensional sense that are 
amazing and fascinating. 

It is this same unconquerable human 
spirit which Frank Swinnerton pictures 
in “Young Felix,’”’ the story of a youth 
whose “personal motto should have been 
something in a dead language meaning 
‘Happy in Disaster.’ He is a most 
engaging young person, from the age of 
two to thirty-odd. Something of a poet, 
more of an artist, he wanders through a 
series of appalling disasters with his sense 
of deep humor unbeaten. You love him, 
you fear for him, you are exasperated by 
him. It is this quality of inviting your 
personal participation that lifts Mr. 
Swinnerton’s books out of the class 
which contains Arnold Bennett, who is 
quite as good a reporter. You hold your 
breath, suffer and rejoice with Swinner- 
ton’s people. He has, in addition to the 
power of meticulous observation, a 
quality of understanding and interpreta- 
tion which raise his talents to the level 
of genius. 

Louis Hemon won high place for him- 
self with his exquisite “Marie Chapde- 
laine.” - People who loved its slow 
simplicity, lucid calm, and = sense of 
eternal values will want to read the col- 
lection of his stories and sketches called 
“My Fair Lady.” They have many of 
the same rare qualities. Not short stories 
in the mechanical sense, they are rather 
portraits of minds and emotions under 
stress, told in the simplest and most mov- 
ing terms. They make one realize again 
how true an artist was lost when young 
Louis Hemon died. 

“Graven Image” is Margaret Widde- 
mer’s story of appalling self-righteousness 
in an entire family. It is a kind of 
abnormal egotism which causes its own 
people more suffering than it inflicts on 
outsiders. Miss Widdemer has made al- 


Told by an 
$2.00. 

Young Felix, Doran, 1923. $2.00. 

My Fair Lady, Macmillan, 1923. 

Graven Image, Harcourt Brace, 
$2.00 

Siege, Boni Liveright, 1924. $2.00, 

Enchanted Aisles: Putnam, 1924. $2.50. 


Idiot, Boni Liveright, 1924. 


$2.00. 
1923. 


most a laboratory study of its effects on 
people of various temperaments, and has 
woven this into a skillful and interesting 
novel. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams says he wrote 
“Siege’ to portray ‘the conflict of the 
old-type woman representing authority, 
tradition, acceptance of stated standards, 
with the new woman reaching for free- 
dom, without necessarily knowing what 
to do with it, intolerant of restraint, 
with her own specialized self-respect, 
eagerness of vision, and demands upon 
the world she lives in.” His statement 
of purpose shows how completely charac- 
ters can take a novel out of its author's 
hands. Actually he pictures a conflict be- 
tween two women whose characteristics 
are amazingly alike and whose terms are 
different. He puts directed cooperation 
in a battle against feudalism and the 
same qualities win the battle for the 
newer concept that won it for the older 
in its own age. 

“Enchanted Aisles” is the kind of a 
book it should be to bear such a name. 
Essays, sketches, memories which give 
the impression of being tossed off like 
soap bubbles, are the work of Alexander 
Woollcott, who has told New York each 
morning for several years just how much 
he enjoyed, or deplored, the play of the 








@E. O. Hoppé 


EXT in our picture row of women 
novelists is a young Englishwoman, 
Beatrice Kean Seymour, whose three nov- 
els have already given her a place among 
the worth-while moderns. Mrs. Seymour 
belongs to the much discussed younger 
generation, and had a chance to watch it 
from a point of vantage during the war— 
as secretary to a well-known newspaper 
proprietor. Presently she married Will- 
iam Kean Seymour, poet and critic, and 
began writing, with occasional Zeppelins 
for accompaniment. Each of the three 
novels, “Invisible Tides,” ‘‘Intrustio,’’ and 
“The Hopeful Journey,” has had a cordial 
reception. 
rs. Seymour, for all her mature ex- 
perience, has, her friends say, ‘‘an 
abounding presence of youth about her,” 
and the picture says so even before one 
knows the bobbed hair is faming auburn. 
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night before. Characteristically, he di- 
vides his book into Enthusiasms and 
Resentments; but the former are in the 
majority, and the latter are enthusiasms 
by inversion. He cheers for a delightful 
and variegated group of people ranging 
from Mrs. Fiske and John Drew to an 
old Briton woman who adopted all the 
doughboys in her town by the extra- 
legal and eternally binding method of 
feeding them free. The book is a gay 
pattern of witty mosaic which provides 
many-sided amusement. M. A. 


Here is an extra shelf of books— 
“Economics for Women Citizens’’—re- 
viewed for the CITIZEN by 


WINIFRED CHAPPELL 
COMING OF COAL,’ 


= HE 

by Robert W. Bruere (Asso- 

ciation Press, $1.00): “Instead 
of millions of tons of raw coal moving 
slowly along through bottle necks and 
through congested freight yards, there 
will be the silent rush of uncounted elec- 
trons hurrying to the centers of produc- 
tion to do the work of man. Instead of 
spreading dirt and noise and ugliness, 
these new carriers of cosmic energy will 
be high harps for the wind.” The quota- 
tion gives some notion of the idealism of 
this tascinating little book in which is 
packed about all that the layman needs 
to know concerning the “coming” of the 
use of coal—and incidentally, as the 
quotation indicates, of its partial yielding 
to electric power. 

Coal is already in the consumers’ lime- 
light ; the development of electricity, and 
whether it is to be publicly or privately 
owned, will come into the purview at 
this session of Congress. Women should 
have a voice in determining the issues 
involved, for they are primarily con- 
sumers’ issues. This little handbook will 
prepare the way for their intelligent 
speaking. 113 pages. 

“The Control of Wages,” by Walter 
Hamilton and Stacy May (Doran, 
$1.50): The orthodox economists long 
taught that wages follow “the law of 
supply and demand” and many business 
men still profess to rely on the inerrant 
character of such a “law.” Here are two 
economists who have ventured to ask 
whether wages are not subject to control ; 
and furthermore to analyze the whole 
complex structure of modern industry to 
ascertain at just what points “incre- 
ments’? may perhaps be subtracted from 
some other fund and added to the wages 
of the worker. 

The story is like a lightning flash 
across the prairies of modern economic 
organization, lighting up unexpected 
cracks and crannies. Who would have 
suspected that there were so many points 
in the industrial machine at which some 
change might be made in the interest 
of fairer distribution without wrecking 
the whole? From the standpoint of the 
radical this is a mild book. But it is 
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fair and constructive and short—and 
very readable. 180 pages. 

“The Control of Industry,” by D. H. 
Robertson (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
$1.25): This book will take the reader 
into the technical field of economics— 
“Large Scale Industry,” ‘“The Organiza- 
tion of Marketing,” ‘The Capitalization 
of Industry,” ‘Finance and Industry.” 
It does not hesitate to raise questions, as 
other chapter headings show: ‘‘A Survey 
of Capitalism,” “Industry and the Con- 


sumer,” “Collectivism and Commun- 
ism,’ ‘‘Workers’ Control,” “Joint 
Control.” After such surveying of the 


field, it ends on a note of hope: “If we 
are neither false to our vision nor im- 
moderate in our hopes, we need not 
despair of witnessing the slow growth of 
something worth calling Freedom in in- 
dustrial affairs.” 165 pages. 

“The Prospects of Industrial Civiliza- 
tion, by Bertrand Russell, in collabora- 
tion with Dora Russell (Century Co., 
$2.00): A mind - widening book ! 
Starting with the coming of the machine 
and the civilization that has built itself 
about that set of events that we call the 
Industrial Revolution, it carries the 
reader away into the centuries that le 
ahead. The author sees on the one hand 
the dark possibility of the total break- 
down of our modern organized life, the 
reversion to primitive forms, the necessity 
of beginning all over again; on the other 
hand, the development of new. align- 
ments of nations, of great self-sufficing 
“land empires” in which offensive war 
becomes antiquated and defensive war 
unnecessary ; and out of which may grow 
eventually an internationally organized 
world. He sees underneath a huge 
struggle between industrialism and hu- 
manity with the latter winning only if 
mankind adopts a liberal socialism and 
a thoroughgoing internationalism. 287 
pages. 

“The Decay of Capitalist Civilization,” 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., $2.00): This is, I 
suppose, a radical book. But its radical- 
ism is based on fact, not theory. I have 
seen somewhere, to be review 
accusing the authors of making general- 
izations without supporting data. It is 
an odd charge to be laid against these 
two persons. Their work for a genera- 
tion has been nothing if not the collection 
of data bearing on the present industrial 


sure, a 


system. This book is the result. The 
pent-up wrath generated by all these 


years of direct contact with poverty and 
squalor, inequalities of livelihood and 
opportunity, the limitation of personality, 
sectional and world wars, bursts forth 
in this little book—which the woman 
citizen will perchance want to discuss 
with her business-man husband. For we 
women are not ostriches that we must 
needs put our heads in the sand and re- 
fuse to see what is clearly visible. Capi- 
talist civilization is not in a wholly stable 
condition. 236 pages. 
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Married Women's Citizenship 


T the Ninth Convention of the In- 

ternational Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, held in Rome last May, the Com- 
mittee on the Nationality of Married 
Women—formed in 1920 at the insti- 
gation of Miss Annie Furuhjelm, Fin- 
land—-made a comprehensive summary 
ot the laws in different countries. While 
not giving it in detail, we are publishing 
the status of a woman after marriage. 

Austria: Native woman loses nation- 
ality upon marriage with an alien; for- 
eign woman marrying an Austrian be- 
comes an Austrian. 

Belgium: Native woman may retain 
nationality after marrying an alien, pro- 
vided she declares her intention within 
six months after marriage ; foreign wom- 
an takes husband’s citizenship. 

Bulgaria: Native woman 
tionality except when husband’s coun- 
try will not allow the wife to national- 
ize; foreign woman becomes Bulgarian. 


loses na- 


Canada: An act was passed in 1919 
giving women the right to their own 
nationality after marriage, but it was 
later repealed. 

Chile: Native woman does not lose 
nationality ; foreign woman does not be- 
come a Chilean. 

China: Native woman loses nation 
ality upon marriage with an alien, or it 
native husband becomes naturalized in 
another country during married life, un- 
less husband's country will not let her 
become naturalized. 

Congo: Native woman not consid- 
ered; foreign woman becomes Congolese 
by marriage if she has lost her national- 
ity by this act. 

Denmark: Betore 1898 native wom- 
en kept own nationality after marriage 
with an alien. Now take the nationality 
of their husbands, except when the coun- 
try of the husband will not permit. Bill 
now considered to give independent 
citizenship for residents. 

Ecuador: Principle of the law is that 
a native woman follows the nationality 
of her alien husband, but if she resides 
in Ecuador after marriage she may 
choose her own nationality. 

Esthonia: Native woman loses na- 
tionality unless within two weeks after 
marriage she notifies the nearest police 
officer or, if abroad, the nearest Estho- 
nian Consul of her intention to retain 
her nationality ; foreign woman becomes 
an Esthonian. 

Finland: Native woman takes the 
nationality of husband; no exceptions. 

France: Native woman takes the na- 
tionality of alien husband unless his 
country will not permit, in which case 
she remains French. Bill now considered 
to give independent citizenship. 

Germany: Native woman loses na- 
tionality; foreign woman becomes a 
German. If both the husband and wife 
are German and the husband changes 


his nationality during marriage, the wife 
may retain her own nationality. 
Great Britain: Native woman loses 


nationality; foreign woman becomes 
British. 
Greece: Native woman loses nation- 


ality; foreign woman becomes Greek, 
providing the marriage ceremony is sol- 
emnized according to Greek law. 

Ilonduras: Native woman loses na- 
tionality, but can regain own nationality 
independent of her husband; foreign 
woman becomes a Hondurian, unless she 
explicity states that she wishes to retain 
her own nationality. 

Hlungary: Native woman loses na- 


tionality, with no exception; foreign 
woman becomes Hungarian upon mar- 
riage. 

Italy: Native woman loses nation- 


ality, providing the husband 
citizenship which by virtue of his mar- 
riage he can grant her; foreign woman 
becomes Italian. 

Latvia: Native woman loses nation- 
ality; foreign woman becomes [atvian. 
Both cases without exception. 

Lithuania: Native woman takes the 
nationality of alien husband. 

Monaco: Native woman loses na- 
tionality, unless her husband’s country 
will not grant her nationalization; for- 
eign woman becomes Monacoan with- 
out exception. 

Netherlands: Native 
nationality of husband. 

Norway: Native woman takes na- 
tionality of husband ; foreign woman be- 
comes a Norwegian. 

Panama: Native woman loses nation- 
alitv; foreign woman becomes a Pana- 
man. Both without exception. 

Paraguay: Native woman takes the 
nationality of husband; foreign woman 
becomes a Paraguayan. Both without 


pOssesses 


woman takes 


exception. 

Persia: A woman takes nationality 
of husband. 

Poland: Native woman loses nation- 


alitv; foreign woman becomes a Pole. 

Portugal: Native woman loses na- 
tionality, unless husband’s country will 
not grant her nationalization. 

Russia: Native woman does not lose 
nationality; foreign woman does not 
have to become Russian by marriage. 

Salvador: Native woman takes na- 
tionality of husband ; foreign woman be- 


comes Salvadorian. Both without ex- 
ception. 
Serbes, Croats, Slovenes: Native 


woman loses nationalitv : foreign woman 
takes the nationality of husband. 

Siam: Native woman loses national- 
ity if bv husband’s national law she ac- 
quires his nationality unon marriage; 
foreign woman becomes a Siamese. 

South Africa: Native woman loses 
nationalitv. Bill is being proposed to 
change this law. 
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Spain: Native woman loses nation- 
ality; foreign woman becomes a Span- 
iard. No exception to either law. 

Sweden: Native woman loses _na- 
tionality; foreign woman becomes a 
Swede. No exceptions to either law. 

Switzerland: Native woman _ loses 
nationality except if the husband has no 
nationality, if marriage not valid accord- 
ing to laws of two countries, or if hus- 
band’s country refuses to grant wife 
nationalization. Foreign woman _be- 
comes Swiss without exception. 

Turkey: Native woman not consid- 
ered. Foreign man who marries a 
Turkish Mussulman woman must be- 
come a Mussulman and change his bap- 
tismal name to Mussulman names. 

United States of America: Native 
woman retains her citizenship upon mar- 
riage with an alien; foreign woman does 
not acquire husband’s nationality unless 
she so desires. Passed September 22, 
1922. 

Uruguay: Nationality of women, like 
men, dependent entirely upon country in 
which born. 

Argentina, Brazil, Japan: Stranger 
marrying a woman of the country is 
naturalized by the act, regardless of his 
preference. 

It is interesting to note that in Mo- 
naco a woman married to an alien can- 
not regain her nationality after her hus- 
band’s death, except by favor of the 
reigning sovereign. In Esthonia, Ecua- 
dor and Honduras if a native woman 
wishes to regain her nationality during 
the life of her husband she can do so by 
declaring her intentions and passing 
through the required steps of natural- 
ization. In twenty-three countries this 
privilege is granted on/y upon the dis- 
solution of the marriage. 





In the next Crv1ZzEN—an important 
article reporting what the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service has found out 
about the effect af the Cable Act on the 
Immigrant TV ife. 





Kitchen Cabinets 


(Continued from page 11) 


not against the officers being investigated, 
but against Republicans in general. Sen- 
ator Caraway so far forgot himself as to 
speak of the President of the United 
States as “Careful Cal.” Senator Walsh, 
to whom the country owes much for his 
long-suffering, conscientious service in 
prosecuting the oil investigation, shrank 
into only a Democrat when he sent a 
message to his Montana constituents de- 
nouncing the Republicans as a party. 
Neither party is composed exclusively of 
saints—or sinners. There are probably 
as many Democratic thieves as Republi- 
can and vice versa. In fact, the record 


of both parties should make them mod- 


estly humble when the question of graft 
is mentioned. 

The fact that Secretary Daugherty’s 
witnesses were not permitted to be heard 
and that his counsel was given small 
chance at cross-examinations has spread 
the impression that the hearings have 
been unfair and one-sided. Not enough 
direct testimony has been obtained to 
indict either of the two Cabinet officers, 
yet they go out of office under serious 
charges and no opportunity may arise 
for legal defense. ‘That makes a cheap 
political victory. 

The next attack is upon Secretary 
Mellon. The President, in a_ special 
message to the Senate, protests with 
vigor. Meanwhile, Senator Wheeler 
has been indicted in Montana upon 
charges similar to those his committee 
has been making against Daugherty. 
Democrats denounce it as a Republican 
‘‘frame-up” and the situation indicates 
that once again “Greek has met Greek.” 
Both parties in the Senate are caucusing 
to plan policy and procedure, and 
clearly both parties have overreached 
themselves in an effort to draw party 
advantage out of a very sad national 
calamity. Each party will appeal for 
support on its side of the controversy, 
but patriotic citizens should allow no in- 
fluence to obscure the fact that there are 
permanent weaknesses in the Washing- 
ton situation which demand correction. 
These are not Republican weaknesses 
nor yet Democratic weaknesses—they 
are flaws in the American system. 


EANTIME, the _ investigations 

are very upsetting to the public 
peace of mind. The vast majority of 
our population are served by newspapers 
much too small to carry the daily pro- 
ceedings of affairs so voluminous and 
interminable as are these, and the big 
majority of the minority that has access 
to newspapers containing complete re- 
ports do not have time to read them. 
Yet the stories spread and grow ever 
larger and larger as stories do, until the 
public is irritated and distressed because 
it knows there is something it ought to 
know, yet can find no way to know it. 
The thing that arouses the most furious 
ire of the average American is that 
“somebody is putting something over on 
him” and he has that feeling now verg- 
ing on the danger point. 

Never was there a time when citizens 
have needed a clear, unbiased interpreta- 
tion of a situation quite so much as now, 
and never was there a time when they 
are less likely to get it, since party lead- 
ers with the unfailing instinct of self- 
preservation—the Republicans to keep 
in, the Democrats to get in—are already 
engaged in the kind of combat that adds 
confusion worse confounded to the al- 
ready befogged public understanding. 

As a matter of calm fact, it is of small 
importance to the generation fifty years 
hence whether Republicans or Democrats 
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win the election of 1924. The nation 
will undoubtedly survive either adminis- 
tration as it has done before. What 
really counts is that the investigations 
have most undeniably revealed some 
things ‘‘rotten in Denmark”’ and the real 
question of consequence at this time is 
whether that rottenness is to be cut out 
fearlessly and thus the danger removed 
of a recurrence of the present malady, 
or whether it is to be concealed and for- 
gotten. 

An undeniable revelation is that a so- 
called “Kitchen Cabinet” has been sery- 
ing the administration in Washington. 
The probable fact is that every adminis- 
tration since the Civil War has had its 
Kitchen Cabinet. It is a good title. 
‘The grand personages who sit at a ban- 
quet table partaking of delicate foods 
are carefully protected from the smell 
and sight of the kitchen where they were 
prepared. Appetites are better so. Thus 
kinds of objectionable political service, 
out of sight, hearing and smell, have 
been dubbed Kitchen Cabinets. From 
time to time during the last half century 
the door between the respectable uppers 
and the questionable unders has been torn 
open and the public has never approved 
what it saw. Whole administrations 
have passed without a whiff of the un- 
clean air from this political underworld 
seeping out, and ‘“‘we the people” have 
fondly believed that Kitchen Cabinets 
were no more. In truth, they have 
probably been there all along, tongue in 
cheek and thumb on nose in contempt 
for “the people,” while getting what 
they wanted in their own snooping and 
underhanded way. 

Kitchen Cabinets are composed of lit- 
tle men with little souls, with no visible 
means of support, who live by droppings 
from the political table. Their claim to 
recognition is political regularity. They 
have fetched and carried and labored 
early and late in the great campaign. 
They promise continued usefulness. The 
victors are thus under obligations to 
them. They capitalize their regularity 
and loyalty by drawing dividends in the 
form of political favors. They are po- 
litical trusties who do political errands 
and manage to get pay for them. They 
push small men for small appointments 
and make them pay for it; they look up 
evidence and shade it for a considera- 
tion; they work their party for any in- 
terest willing to pay for it. They will 
beg, borrow, steal or engage in financial 
intrigue, and may be depended upon to 
tell a skillful lie for a fee. 

Did you ever see hanging around 
a court-house a group of professional 
jurors? Well, they may serve as a good 
sample taken from a Kitchen Cabinet. 
Do you know any man who has a mys- 
terious business in Washington? He 
probably is serving somewhere in the 
scullery. Some of these men may bask 
in the sunshine of the smiles of the High 
Ups, and, if so, they make poor sinners 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron--11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 

Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 

Allentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 

Asheville—Pollock’s 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near 
Shelburne) 

Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (2nd 
oor) 


tloo: 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (aboveChippewaSt. ) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, 5S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co, 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
835 E. 61st St., Cor. Drexel Av. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—-Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.-——104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—-107 W. First St. (near Ist Av.W.) 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (mear Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 


Chicago 


Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (2nd floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts 


Houston—205 Foster Bank Commerce Bldg. 


-McMahon- Diehl 


Huntington, W. Va.- 
& Co. 


Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 






Lynchburg—lIsbell- Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. 1.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public 
Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg. ) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 4 St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—NSig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanuke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—-257 Main St. E. (5rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade 
Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 

















‘th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—-Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady —445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—-Forbes & Wallace 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So, 11th St. (Fidelity Trust 


Idg. ) 
Toledo—LaSaile & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 





Trenton—!1. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
roy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 


Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard- Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 

Agencies in 405 other cities 
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Sarah Field Splint 


wears Cantilever Shoes 


The Advantages of Foot 
Comfort Recognized by a 
Woman Who Has Built a 
Successful Business by her 
Know ledge of Other Women's 
Needs 


Sanat FIELD SPLINT, who is known 


to millions of women through her 
articles in the magazines, has madea life 
study of the requirements of American 
women. Her success lies in her ability 
to understand what women really need 
for their comfort and happiness, and 
what aids to homemaking they can best 
use. Some of the largest manufacturers 
in the country seek Miss Splint’s advice 
on fashion, correct usage and domestic 
science. 


Like other women noted for their 
accomplishments, Miss Splint recog- 
nizes that the flexible support, ease and 
freedom of the Cantilever Shoe con- 
tribute much toward sustaining one’s 
energy during an active day. She has 
this to say: 


“Whether a woman is bakinga pie, writin 
a magazine article or planning a a ball, 
I believe that Cantilever Shoes will help 
her. Before I wore them, I never knew 
how splendidly alive one’s feet could feel in 
shoes with flexible arches. It is certainly 


gratifying to find helpful comfort in shoes 
that have such pleasing lines as Cantilevers.” 











An exceptionally comfortable 
last in black suede 
or black kid 
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In the Cantilever Shoe, your feet will feel nat- 
ural, young. The flexible arch co-ordinates 
with the foot action, giving springy support 
and assuring beneficial exercise to muscles 
upon which the strength of the foot depends. 
The arch of the Cantilever Shoe is lasted with 
especial skill, making it fit the hollow of the 
foot. This distinctive feature of the Cantilever 
Shoe gives the foot extra support on the 
inner and weaker side and yet the sole is 
flexible from toe to heel. Women who have 
weak arches find the Cantilever Shoe an aid 
in strengthening the structure of the foot. 











Sarah Field Splin 


PHOTO BY NICHOLAS MURRAY 


Chief of the Division of Home Conser- 
vation of the United States during the 
World War. Consultantto manufacturers 
of women’s products. Head of the De- 
partments of Food and Household Man- 
agement, McCall’s Magazine. 
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The natural lines and pleasing toe of the Can- 
tilever Shoe add to your comfort and plea» 
sure. Your toes are uncramped. Your foot 
is free. The heel of the shoe is set to dis- 
tribute the weight of the body evenly over 
the foot, so that it carries you buoyantly and 
without strain. You can walk and work with 
more enjoyment in this helpful shoe. 


5 
 @ 





There are a variety of attractive Cantilever styles 
that will look well with your favorite costumes. 
Oxfords that give your feet trim, graceful lines; 
strap pumps in tasteful patterns; and snug, serv- 
iceable boots for rainy April days. Fine leathers 
and excellent workmanship accentuate the good 
locks of all Cantilever models. Moderate heels 
in different heights contribute to the comfort and 
good health influence of these shoes. 


At the nearest Cantilever store, you are wel- 
come to try on a pair. In every community, one 
dealer is selected to sell Cantilever Shoes (except 
in New York and Chicago, where several stores 
are located in convenient parts of the city). If you 
do not find a nearby dealer in this partial list, 
write to Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They will send you the name 
of the Cantilever dealer nearest you, and en- 
close an informative booklet on feet and shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are worn by prominent women 
everywhere and are officially endorsed by Lead- 
ing Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public 
Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Direc- 
tors of Physical Education, Editors and other 
authorities. 
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think it worth dollars to engage their 
influence. [ven the Most High must 
not repudiate them, for they are regu- 
lars. No one knows just what they do, 
or how many irons any one may have in 
the fire, for the Kitchen Cabinet is un- 
organized. Each member is there to get 
something for himself by his own hook 
or crook; yet the sum total of their 
effect upon an administration is unclean 
and their very existence highly discredit- 
able to the honor of our nation. 

There is a reason why the Kitchen 


Cabinet ot the Harding-Coolidge ad- 
ministration may be larger and more 
audacious than others of late—because a 
new source of corruption has come into 
politics, and that is the enforcement of 
prohibition. The wets are determined 
to bring prohibition to an end by making 
a failure of enforcement. The effective 
way to do it is obviously to put wet men 
where dry men ought to be. So boot- 
leggers and rum_ runners doubtless 
pressed into the Kitchen Cabinet in such 
large droves that the crowd burst the 
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door trom its hinges and revealed the 
horrid, revolting things within. 

Let it be remembered that a Kitchen 
Cabinet is not a disease; it is a symptom. 
It will disappear with its causes. Some 
of these are obvious. The parties will 
do well in the coming campaign to 
pledge themselves to end this malicious 
underground influence by the removal 
of the causes. If they don’t, women will 
have to add this burden to their task or 
the nation must wait until consciences 
have grown more courageous. 





Republican Candidate 


(Continued from page 9) 

voted ever since, leading in movements 
and incidents that would benefit the in- 
stitution and its graduates. 

1895-1897—Studied law while em- 
ployed in the legal offices of Hammond 
& Field, Northampton, carrying out a 
family policy of frugality and economy, 
and substituting hard work and applica- 
tion for expenditure of his father’s hard- 
earned savings. Admitted to the bar 
after twenty months’ study and work 
with Hammond & Field. 

1899—Entered politics in a small way 
as member of the Northampton City 
Council, thereafter becoming chairman 
of the Republican City Committee. In 
those days in New England it was as- 
sumed that every God-fearing, safe-and- 
sane young man with family pride, en- 
tered the Republican party. Only daring 
liberals, whose parents “feared” for their 
ultimate end, sided with the Democrats. 

1900-1901—Mlade city solicitor for 
the city of Northampton. 

1903—Made Clerk of Courts, Hamp- 
shire County, Massachusetts. 

1905-—Married. 

1907-1908—Elected a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
gaining a place on the Banking and the 
Judiciary Committees. He fought for 
an anti-monopoly bill, voted for woman 
suffrage, declared himself in favor of the 
direct election of United States senators, 
voted for pension bills for widows and 
children of firemen, raised the pay of 
public school teachers, and otherwise al- 
lied himself with progressive legislation, 
although he was known in the Massa- 
chusetts House as a champion of the 
financial and business interests of the 
state, having become a director in one of 
the Northampton banks. 

1910-1911—Mayor of Northampton. 

1912-1915— Elected a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate. Became chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, also chairman of the Railroad 
Committee. 

1914—Made President of the Senate, 
to which office he was elected again in 
1915. 

1916-1918—Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts after an active campaign 
in which his name had been tentatively 


put forth as candidate for Governor; 
but he was unwilling to take that step 
and preferred to aspire to the humbler 
position as a fitting advance in his career. 
His speeches in the campaign were said 
to have been highly partisan but on the 
whole mainly extolling the Republican 
candidate for Governor rather than the 
personal fitness of Coolidge for the office 
of Lieutenant Governor. 

1919-1920—Elected Governor — of 
Massachusetts. According to precedent 
in the state, the Lieutenant Giovernor is 
slated for promotion unless unusual cir- 
cumstances attend the situation. President 
Coolidge himself considers the two out- 
standing features of his administration 
as Governor, the handling of the police 
strike of the city of Boston and the re- 
organization of state departments, and 
consequent new appointments, as a result 
of the findings of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention. (Government depart- 
ments and bureaus were reduced from 
118 to 20. It is of passing interest that 
he vetoed a state beer bill calling for an 
alcoholic content of 2.75. 

The police strike incident has been 
in question recently because opponents 
have thought that the friends of the 
President gave him too much credit for 
the settling of it. The Boston police 
declared their intention to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which the authorities considered wrong, 
whereupon the police walked out leaving 
Boston unprotected. Governor Coolidge 
called out the state militia to keep order 
and refused to reinstate the striking 
policemen, winning the issue for the city. 
The sensible view of the matter is that 
Governor Coolidge, the Mayor and all 
the officials of the city cooperated to 
bring about the result, strengthened and 
upheld in a large degree by the firmness 
of the Governor. 

1919—First mentioned for the Presi- 
dential nomination, for which his friends 
contested in the Republican convention 
at Chicago in 1920, making little head- 
way for their candidate, who previously 
had issued a statement from Boston in 
which he declared that he was not a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

1920—Nominated by the Republican 
convention as candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent with Warren G. Harding, which 
nomination Mr. Coolidge accepted. 


1921—Elected Vice-President. 

1923—Made President of the United 
States upon the death of President 
Harding. 

1924+—Candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 

During this steady, and it might seem 
carefully thought out and premeditated, 
rise in American politics, Mr. Coolidge 
has changed but slightly in his general at- 


titude and conception of public affairs; + 


perhaps his record has shown less devia- 
tion than that of many other public men. 
His principles of small beginnings, re- 
straint, study rather than talk, loyalty 
to chiefs, have been consistently appar- 
ent. 

Many of his friends differ upon one 
point, however, and that is his progres- 
sivism. Some point out that he began 
his political life as a progressive, in 
keen sympathy with the under-dog, lean- 
ing toward the side of the laboring man, 
and that his gradual development and 
afhliation with business and corporate in- 
terests changed his viewpoint until he 
became a conservative in legislation and 
politics, which is his political calibre to- 
day. They cite his implied decision 
upon social legislation when he deliv- 
ered his address upon taking office as 
President of the Massachusetts Senate, 
in which he said, supposedly apropos of 
the great wave of social legislation 
sweeping not only the state of Massa- 
chusetts but the country—‘“Don't hurry 
to legislate. Give administration a 
chance to catch up with legislation.” 

Now for the record for the last year, 
or since his elevation to the Presidency. 
What manner of man has it proved him 
to be? With the reservations in mind 
mentioned above, his year in office has 
shown Mr. Coolidge above all things 
to be cautious. His decisions have been 
extremely deliberate and thoughtful. He 
has not been assertive as his guberna- 
torial record might lead one to expect. 
He has been satisfied to go along with 
the stream around him, in an atmosphere 
of study, and familiarizing himself with 
the problems before him. He _ has 
adopted what now looks like a deliber- 
ate plan of making ready for another 
term of office of four years, when he 
could throw off the shackles of inheri- 
tance and establish his own record. He 
has developed no particular specialty, no 
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Not even a chilly all-day rain need 
upset the plans of the woman who 
has a Ford closed car at her disposal. 
Knowing it to be reliable and com- 
fortable in all weathers, she goes 
out whenever inclination suggests 
or duty dictates. 


The car is so easy to drive that it 
constantly suggests thoughtful ser- 





The Tudor Sedan 


vices to her friends. She can call 
for them without effort and share 
pleasantly their companionship. 


All remark upon the graceful out- 
ward appearance of her car, its 
convenient and attractive interior, 
and its cozy comfort. And she 
prides herself upon having obtained 
so desirable a car for so low a price. 








TUDOR SEDAN, $590 


FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


COUPE, $525 


(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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emphatic policy by which he is known 
throughout the country, unless it is the 
personal one of restraint and deferred 
judgment. 

His attitude toward Congress has 
been one of middle ground; that is, 
neither conciliatory nor antagonistic. 
His relation to the Republican Party has 
been consistent with his entire political 
record—regular. As presiding officer of 
the Senate, he studied the men before 
him, rendered just decisions when called 
upon, otherwise he submerged himself 
almost to the point of obscurity. As a 
member of President Harding’s cabinet, 
so invited by the President, thereby 
establishing a new precedent, he made 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. are 

the recognized leaders in 

every type of athletic 

fs goods for men. Their A 

ls name represents the high- 
est standard of Quality 

excellence. \3 





i} This same standard ap- 
+ plies to the women’s out- 
door wear, in which Spal- 








™ dings specialize now. You 

~ can be correctly clothed J 
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little contribution, officially or person- 
ally. His policy of self-effacement and 
loyalty to his chief was as strictly carried 
out as Vice-President of the United 
States as it was as Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

During his year in office he has not 
made any definite moves toward estab- 
lishing a new foreign policy for the 
United States, with the exception of 
statements which have shown his incli- 
nation; for instance, his endorsement of 
the membership in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. His emphasis, 
if it could be called that, has been upon 
domestic issues. His one emphatic stand 
has been his persistent opposition to the 
proposition for a soldier’s bonus not only 
on the ground that it should not be un- 
dertaken without assurance of the funds 
with which to pay so large an amount, 
but as a wrong principle. He has con- 
sistently supported the tax reduction 
plan put forth by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. His noteworthy initiation, 
undoubtedly, has been his plan for the 
amelioration of the difficulties of the 
agricultural districts, and his leadership 
in the formation of a credit corporation 
of business interests for the purpose of 
farm relief. 

The other definite index of the Presi- 
dent lies in the character of his appoint- 
ments, only one of which has been ad- 
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versely criticized, namely, that of his ex- 
ecutive secretary, former Congressman 
C. Bascom Slemp, of Virginia, whose 
reputation has been purely political. 
However, the President apparently 
wanted and needed a political expert, 
which was what he obtained in Mr, 
Slemp. The recent appointments to the 
Navy Department and the Department 
of Justice are considered eminently 
sound, as are the designation of the new 
ministers and ambassadors which have 
fallen to his selection. The President's 
course in accepting the resignation of 
Secretary Denby, following his statement 
assuring full investigation of the facts 
before action, and the somewhat similar 
situation in the case of Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, has not been so univer- 
sally approved. 

The keynote of the Coolidge cam- 
paign is yet to be heard. At present one 
of his closest political advisers is Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose advice has not as good a 
market in Washington today as it had 
when he became Senator, partly for his 
stand upon the question of increasing 
the Southern delegation of Negroes in 
the Republican conventions, partly for 
his general trend toward conservative 
and reactionary politics, instead of bring- 
ing a broader and more forward-looking 
vision into party councils. 


Every Child an Athlete 


By Gulielma F. Alsop 


CoLLEGE PHysICIAN AT BARNARD 


HYSICAL equipment is one 

of the essential equipments 

for living. It can only be 

gained by an actual participa- 

tion in athletics and sport. 
In spite of the wave of post-war depres- 
sion and a chaotic or absent spiritual life, 
the individual who plays a brisk game of 
tennis, takes a cold plunge, puts on fresh 
clothes, eats a good dinner and sleeps the 
whole night through, has a_ perfectly 
fundamental and satisfying sense of well- 
being. 

But the power to achieve this can 
only be gained by long training. No 
adult can decide to play tennis and do 
it with either success or pleasure over 
night. First, he must have an athletic 
body, made up of elastic, strong, well-co- 
ordinated muscles, and second, a genuine 
liking for the game. No one can be at 
the same time a reluctant and a success- 
ful sportsman. This training must be- 
gin in childhood and last throughout 
life. 

Athletics should never be considered 
a luxury, a self-indulgence, nor limited 
to any special time of life or to one sex. 
By athletics, such as rowing, swimming, 
riding, skiing, skating, dancing, all the 
muscles of the body are kept in a state 
of active life. This vivid muscular life, 
upon which depend circulation, respira- 


tion, digestion and excretion, fills the 
body with exuberance and vitality. It 
imparts a sense of living as an integral 
part of this earth. It remains through- 
out life as a fundamental satisfaction— 
only if, however, the body is always kept 
in trim. 

For a grown-up, sedentary adult sud- 
denly to become athletic requires an 
adamantine will power and _ resolution. 
Everyone should be trained in childhood 
to be athletic. 

In the second form of athletics, that 
is in competitive games, as tennis, base- 
ball, football, basketball, golf, etc., a 
very definite set of characteristics is de- 
veloped. A child learns to mix with 
other children under definite rules and 
regulations. He has to subdue his own 
wilful desire to “the rules of the game.” 
He learns to take orders, to accept deci- 
sions. He learns to play for the glory of 
the team, not for himself. He learns ulti- 
mately to be a “‘good loser.’”’ All these, 
on the character side, are some of the 
most essential equipments for living. 

From a doctor’s point of view, then, 
the great education needed in childhood 
and adolescence is the athletic education. 
As much pains and effort and money 
should be expended on dancing or swim- 
ming lessons for the child, in getting a 
much desired pony, in arranging for 
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some club at which to play basketball or 
baseball, as on the child’s schooling. 

To one especially preoccupied with the 
health of women and girls, both psycho- 
logical and physiological, the two aspects 
of the athletic life—the actual muscular 
vitality and power, and sportsmanship 
are Outstanding necessities in feminine 
training. 

[f for the man muscular fitness may 
determine his success in battle—so also 
for the woman muscular fitness will de- 
termine her success in childbearing. 
Wars are sporadic but children are al- 
ways with us. The woman’s muscular 
fitness in the inexorable crisis of her life 
determines the ease and success of the 
birth of her child. Even in our civiliza- 
tion, nature demands a muscular equip- 
ment from women. 

Aside from motherhood, a whole horde 
of neurasthenic, psychoasthenic women 
would never have become so if in their 
childhood they had had a _ thorough 
athletic training. It is with the greatest 
dificulty that a muscularly fit woman 
becomes neurotic. Without good muscles 
successful health is impossible and good 
muscles are acquired and kept by “sport” 


begun in childhood. 


A Lime on the Movies 


By Laura L. Laedlein 


THE Hoosier SCHOOLMASTER — A 
boys’ and girls’ story of the days of the 
little red school-house, and the old-time 
schoolmaster who was “‘the glass” and 
“the mould,” more or less, for a country 
community of school children and their 
families. He centers a plot of night 
thefts, suspicion and trial. He also cen- 
ters a belligerent spelling-match. <A 
Hodkinson picture, from the novel by 
Edward Eggleston, and directed by 
Oliver Sellers. 

A Society ScaANpAt—Whether or 
not the sides of the triangles of the pic- 
ture and the play exactly coincide when 
superimposed the one upon the other, we 
do not know, but in the film the dra- 
matic plane figure is not very well 
drawn, and the final episode is improb- 
able. Moreover, the production is 
marred by taste in clothes not at all 
doubtful, and not particularly in char- 
acter. Both Gloria Swanson and Rod 
La Rocque do better work in better 
plays. A Paramount picture, from AI- 
fred Sutro’s play, “A Laughing Lady,” 
and directed by Allan Dwan. 

YoLanpA—A fairy tale of history, in 
the days when men wore large simple 
adjectives, and Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy pledged his princess daughter 
to the neighboring prince who seemed 
most likely to keep the international 
fences up. She adventures in the old 
masquerade of royalty in not quite rags 
and peasant pigtails, and gets back her 
own royal ring from him by way of her 
own plebeian finger. The medieval best 
families and their social obligations, the 





jousting to find the will of God, the 
castles and the costumes are well done 
in the key of idealized conventional 
history. Any age’s picture, with plenty 
of interest. Marion Davies as the Prin- 
cess Mary-Yolanda in beautiful gowns. 
A Cosmopolitan picture, from the novel 
by Charles Major, and directed by 
Robert G. Vignola. 

Piep Piper MALONE—A good legend 
gone wrong, and the opportunity lost for 
a pretty story. Scenario and direction 
may flip a coin for responsibility. The 
story of an excellent young man driven 
from home because the community 
thought he was drunk on Sunday. The 
town children’s interest in him would 
be much more plausible if he had been. 
The broad theme is not unduly senti- 
mental, but it is sentimentally done. We 
doubt that mentally lively children will 
approve it. A Paramount picture, by 
Booth ‘Tarkington, and directed by 
Alfred Green. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


incompetent and that the Democratic 
Party misbehaved in unearthing the 
scandals. He returned to the Senate to 
introduce a joint resolution proposing a 
world peace conference while the House, 
during the consideration of the army ap- 
propriation bill several days before, had 
turned down an amendment requesting 
the President to negotiate with other 
nations for a conference to further dis- 
cuss limitations of land armaments. 
The House has received a favorable 
report from the committee considering 
the Norris constitutional amendment, 
which has passed the Senate, providing 
for inauguration of the President and 
convening of a new Congress in January 
following an election. The House Judi- 
ciary Committee has favorably reported 


the child labor constitutional amend- 
ment. 
Senator McKellar, Democrat, has 


burst his oratory in trying to prove to 
the upper house that Secretary Mellon 
is unfit to hold office as Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was not supported by the 
rank and file of Democrats, including 
the minority leader, Senator Robinson, 
so the tirade has stopped and the accusa- 
tion rests. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee is in the throes of battle over 
contending factions, liberals who want 
the Railroad Labor Board abolished, as 
well as the so-called guarantee features 
of the present transportation act, and 
representatives of business interests who 
are against the Howell plan for the sub- 
stitution of national adjustment boards 
for the present system. Former Repre- 
sentative Esch, now a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, told 
the House Committee to go slow in con- 
sideration of a general revision of the 
freight rate structure in view of the 
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resulting disruption to business which 
would be inevitable. 

The House Committee investigating 
the charges against the two members, 
Representatives Langley and Zihlman, 
accused by a grand jury of serious liquor 
violations, has been carrying on its work 
behind closed doors. 

Senator Pepper at last has received 
favorable action upon his resolution au- 
thorizing the erection of a monument in 
Washington to the national game of 
baseball. Senator Pepper has been a 
target for artists and art commissions 
who desire monuments until this monu- 
ment business has become one of his 
legislative specialties. 

Lastly, in the field of foreign relations, 
the Senate, notably without quibbling, 
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has passed legislation authorizing the 
President to extend invitations to for- 
eign governments to hold a world con- 
ference in the United States on the 
chicken question—the Third World’s 
Poultry Congress. 


Your Investments 
The Federal Reserve System 
By Eleanor Kerr 


HE weakness of the currency 

system ot any country is likely 

to lie in the fact that the actual 

coined money and bank notes 

may be insuthcient to care tor 
the fluctuating volume ot business. 
Such a limitation in the supply of cur- 
rency was largely responsible tor the 
panic of 1907, and at that time the 
United States Government took active 
steps in the investigation of currency 
systems and finally evolved the present 
Federal Reserve System, which went 
into effect in 1913. 

A Federal Reserve Bank is really a 
bank for banks, in the same way that 
the ordinary commercial bank is a bank 
for people generally. A genuinely elastic 
credit and currency system has been 
evolved through an arrangement where- 
by the Federal Reserve Bank may issue 
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currency in the form of loans to its 
member banks, thus increasing the sup- 
ply of actual money when needed and 
when it is no longer needed, as it comes 
back into their hands through the pay- 
ment of loans, they may decrease cur- 
rency in times when business is not so 
active. 

The Federal Reserve System acts as 
a reservoir of credit. The entire coun- 
try is divided into twelve reserve dis- 
tricts, the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
being located at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, At- 
lanta Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas and San Francisco. 

Any local commercial bank may be a 
member of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
its own district. All national banks are 
members, but it is optional with state 
banks and trust companies. The mem- 
ber banks are stockholders in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of their district, and 
each is obliged to keep with the Reserve 
Bank an amount of money which bears 
a certain proportion to its deposits. This 
is called its reserve, and often consists of 
gold. 

One of the great services that the 
Federal Reserve System renders to 
banks is the rediscounting of commercial 
paper. The elasticity of the system 
comes largely from this. Commercial 
banks make loans to their customers— 
for instance, if a merchant wishes to buy 
a large order of materials for which he 
probably does not possess cash to pay, 
he will borrow trom his local bank, giv- 
ing a thirty, sixty or ninety days’ note 
for it. The bank in turn can rediscount 
this with the Federal Reserve Bank, re- 
ceiving money which it can in turn lend 
out to other customers. As the bank 
will probably wish to have at least part 
of this loan in actual currency, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are permitted by 
law to issue bank notes. 

As can readily be appreciated, when 
business is very active business men and 
manufacturers borrow largely from their 
local banks. The banks in turn redis- 
count many of these loans with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, which issues addi- 
tional currency as it is needed to take 
care of the increased business activity. 
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When a deal has been put through suc- 
cessfully the business man pays off his 
loan at the bank, and the bank in turn 
pays off its loan from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank which receives back its cur- 
rency or equivalent credit. 

This flexible system has successfully 
operated through the greatest strain 
which was probably ever put on any 
banking system, that of the war years 
from 1914 to 1918, when the sale of our 
Liberty Loans was largely financed 
through this system, and through the 
years of deflation and movement toward 
normal conditions which succeeded the 
Armistice. 

The Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington acts as the unifying body for the 
twelve banks. It is made up of seven 
members, five of whom are appointed 
by the President, together with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Con- 
troller of the Currency. This board ap- 
proves the rediscount rates established by 
the directors of the various Federal Re- 
serve Banks before they can be put into 
effect, and through this control very 
greatly influences general money and 
business conditions. It has various other 
duties, including that of deciding what 
classes of loans the banks may make. 

Each of the individual banks is autono- 
mous as far as the conduct of its affairs 
is concerned, so long as it complies with 
the regulations of the system, and in turn 
the commercial banks which are its mem- 
bers may conduct their own affairs in 
any way they see fit, so long as they are 
not contrary to the general regulations 
to which they have agreed in becoming 
members of the Reserve System. 

Since the Federal Reserve System has 
been in operation we have had few bank 
failures due toa “run.” In other words, 
we have not had what used to be a 
rather frequent occurrence—the failure 
of a perfectly solvent bank, due to its 
inability to obtain the actual cash with 
which to pay off the demands of all its 
depositors when made at practically one 
time. 


Y oung Ladies of the Stage 
(Continued from page 10) 


in ‘Dear Brutus” and lately in ‘To the 
Ladies,’ fell in love with the stage at a 
very early date. She asserts solemnly 
that she has been playing all of fifteen 
years, and she looks as though that first 
role must have been in somebody’s arms. 
But she claims she walked on herself, at 
the age of six, in a Washington theatre 
whose owner was a family friend. His 
stock company needed a child, and he 
borrowed small Helen for the part. 
That first appearance sealed her fate for- 
ever. She talked, played and dreamed 
theatre. Her parents, wisely, allowed 


her just two weeks of theatre a year, a 
grand orgy of summer stock-playing be- 
tween the close of school and the begin- 
ning of the family vacation. 


“Nothing 
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could make me leave the stage,” she de- 
clared with a vigorous shake of bright 
blonde curls. “I'll play as long as they 
let me walk on.” 

The other “youngest old lady,” Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen, has a bright and lov- 
able intensity of personality that is abso- 
lutely ageless. She has been playing 
fifty-nine years, most of that time in 
America. She was the original Little 
Buttercup, when “Pinafore” made its 
first appearance here. Her present rdéle 
is the three hundredth in which she has 
delighted audiences. She is playing 
Granny Bradley in “The Goose Hangs 
High,” and while some declare that she 
is too young for the part the general 
feeling seems to be that her talents and 
experience make up for the years she 
lacks. You can’t expect great age from 
a woman who is only seventy-nine. 

Seventeen-year-old Dorothy Stone was 
practically born an actress, although this 
is actually her first year on the stage. 
Her father is Fred Stone, famous since 
the “Wizard of Oz” days, and her 
mother a musical comedy star who was 
the Lady Lunatic in that most success- 
ful show. Young Dorothy was theatre- 
bound from the beginning. She imitated 
her father, followed his steps, repeated 
his jokes, and practised his stunts. She 
made her début this year in her father’s 
show, “Stepping Stones,” and she has the 
great joy of being featured on Broadway 
in the musical comedy hit of the season. 
With beauty, grace, charm and talent, 
she combines a habit of hard work and a 
devotion to the stage that indicate she 
has found her congenial job early, and 
will hold it and her youth by staying 
with it. 


Our Readers Say— 


OU invite free discussion of Dr. Wood’s 

article on the education of women, 
which impressed me deeply. I think it is so 
true that woman has within herself an 
untried source of strength and ideals, that it 
is foolish to mimic men. Let her express 
herself, and her power will be glorious, real, 
instead of the weak imitation it is bound to 
be when expressed through the medium of 
man’s standards. 

The world has glorified force. It is time 
for us to glorify service, the thing the Mas- 
ter brought to us as the greatest thing of life. 
The world is waiting for just that. 

Mary McMuLten. 

Washington, D. C. 


LL around me I hear that woman suf- 

4 frage is a disastrous failure. The whole 
thing is nonsense, or, to put it more scientific- 
ally, these wholesale statements about the 
failure of woman suffrage are a dangerous 
mental commodity of the American people. 
They are snapshot judgments based on no 
adequate background. The fact is, no one is 
reading books that build up in their minds 
the historic process of reform. People read 


headlines going up and down in the sub- | 


way; they buy a newspaper to get their 
morning ideas; they buy another newspaper 
and get some other ideas for the afternoon. 
Then, worn out with the day’s work, they 
take up a magazine in order to read them- 
selves to sleep. 

This process is generating mentalities that 





do not stay long enough with any idea to 
know anything about it. What we need is a 
consecration to reading books, and more 
books. What women need today to show the 
men the difference between business and vil- 
lainy is a background of how villainy has 
been overcome, of how reform has come to 
be, of what long, slow processes reforms 
are. . . . If women would only read the 
history of the eighteenth century, or the his- 
tory of the Reformation, or the history of the 
passing of idolatry in the Old Testament, 
they would come to see the woman suffrage 
amendment as it is—not a fiasco, but a be- 
ginning of a long reform that releases the 
qualities that women carry in excess to be 
used for good government. 
ELIZABETH TILTON. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


S$ an influence towards world peace I 
conceive that nothing is more important 
than a knowledge of our neighbors’ desires 
and efforts in this direction. It is chiefly be- 
cause of a profound distrust of one another 
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that the nations continue to arm, and our 
distrust of Europe stands always in the way 
of our participation either in the League of 
Nations or the World Court. 

I suggest, therefore, that organizations of 
women set about organizing study groups, 
with the purpose of learning of peace move- 
ments in other countries, and every activity 
that is leavening the world today with the 
leaven of good will. 

If our newspapers could feel a demand 
from the public for news of this kind, and 
would shift their emphasis from the acts and 
pronouncements of European governments to 
this groping of a large portion of the people 
after some means of international accord, 
the American people would soon find them- 
selves in a different mood toward Europe, I 
believe. If the different governments should 
find that their people had grown too intelli- 
gent to be stampeded into hatred of their 
neighbors, other means than war would have 
to be found for settling international diffi- 
culties. Harriet B, BRADBURY. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E Dingbats are delighted to get a 
back seat, not only out of a per- 
fectly nice feeling of hospitality toward 
Mr. Putnam, who is in our usual corner, 
but because we won't feel so conspicuous 
at the League of Women Voters Conven- 
tion, for which this magazine is bound. 
* # & Maybe the ladies who disapprove 
of us won't find us in this unfamiliar spot. 
% & & Mr. A. B. See, who disapproved of 
women’s colleges so hard a while ago, has 
broken out again. He has sent several 
women’s organizations and publications a 
manuscript depicting the awful evils of 
this day and age that are due to suffrage. 
%* % & Some of the things he mentions 
are sad, if true, and some of them are 
true; but we seem to feel that Mr. See 
makes rather a large assumption in re- 
garding them all as effect and the vote 
as cause. * here’s something in 
Logic about that kind of argument. * ¥* *¥ 
We can't remember its name, but we try 
very hard to remember not to do it. * * # 
The real question is, do we get to see 
Niagara Falls when at that convention? 
% % We have seen them only once, and 
that long ago. % * * There is one thing 
about it—if we don’t go we shall con- 
clude it is all for the best because no sec- 
ond view could come up to our memory 
of our first one. * *# * But no power on 
earth would induce us to clamber around 
under that sheet of mighty wetness on a 
narrow ledge, and we aren't overly en- 
thusiastic about the little steamer that 
used to poke its nose over the edge of 
eternity. # # # The radio is certainly tak- 
ing us to more political meetings than we 
could possibly find time for if we went by 
foot instead of ear. * * # Of course, the 
effect is questionable. * #* # Perspective 
staggers when by twisting a dial we can 
hear the same act denounced and praised 
in the same evening. * * # But maybe 
the worst of it is hearing eight-tenths of 
the defenders of our various political lib- 
erties say ““gover’munt.”’ * # % We heard 
the other day of a rural juror (male) 
whose tests are alarmingly simple. Some- 
one asked him how he made up his mind 
on cases—whether he was more _ influ- 
enced by judge or by evidence. * ¥* # 


“No, I don’t go by the judge, and I don't 
go by the evidence,’ he answered. “‘] 
just says to myself, ‘What's the prisoner 
doin’ here if he ain't guilty?’ and I bring 
‘em all in guilty.” * # # We are terribly 
afraid this is a true story, and we wish we 
knew whether women serve on juries in 
that state. # # # Anyone who can slip us 
the information as to what language is 
used by the legislative body of Guernsey 
without letting Ruth Kimball Gardiner 
know about it will receive honorable 
mention. * # # R. K. G. once knew a per- 
son who lived on Guernsey, and is a little 
set up over it. # # # She has “stumped” 
us. * # Don't overlook that hopeful 
item about international relations men- 
tioned by Mrs. Stokes: The easy agree- 
ment on our country’s taking the initia- 
tive for a world conference on—arma- 
ment? No. Opium? No. Poultry! # * # 
A friend of ours who dresses modishly 
asked not long ago for some “nude” 
stockings. % She was favored with 
an unadmiring glance and told the cur- 
rent phrase is “atmosphere.” #* * # Well, 
why not? On the whole, we like it better. 
* *% # “London Opinion” tells about an 
announcement made by the referee at a 
boxing match: “‘Ladies and gentlemen, | 
regret to announce that the big fight is 
off tonight, as the contestants have quar- 
reled.”’ Being on our way to a 
hotel, we are interested in a word we just 
met—**Joe McGee.”” * # # It appears that 
is the correct bellboy phrase for the non- 
tipper. * We are surprised at its 
delicacy. # #* * We seem to be collecting 
new expressions. The other one is “‘onion 
snow,” of which we hope there won't be 
any this spring, even though we have no 
mind toward onions. * # * An unwary 
gentleman has written us suggesting a 
directory of men’s opinions on bobbed 
hair for the guidance of spinsters, maids 
and widows. * *# ** We have taken him 
up on it, and are planning a symposium 
headed “Not that it is really any of their 
affair, but " % We judge this 
gentleman is emotionally opposed. * * # 
What a very big space this double Ding- 
bat column is! 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. RayMonp Brown. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3lst 
day of March, 1924. 

Epwarp Gotpen, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 


























